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Chronicle 


Home News.—Senator Penrose, on June 23, at the 
request of President Harding, introduced into the Senate 
a bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury, by a 
grant of unusual power, to arrange 
for the refunding of loans made to 
the Allies during the war and of 
other obligations arising out of the war. The debts of 
foreign governments to the United States, as announced 
by Secretary Mellon, amount to $10,141,000,000, dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Great Britain, $4,166,318,358; France, $3,350,762,938 ; 
Italy, $1,648,034,050; Belgium, $375,280,147; Russia, 
$192,601,247; Poland, $135,661,660; Czechoslovakia, 
$91,179,528; Serbia, $51,153,160; Rumania, $36,128,494; 
Austria, $24,055,708; Greece, $15,000,000; Esthonia, 
$13,999,145; Armenia, $11,959,917; Cuba, $9,025,500; 
Finland, $8,281,926; Latvia, $5,132,287; Lithuania, 
$4,981,628; Hungary, $1,685,835 ; Liberia, $26,000. 

President Harding in his letter to Senator Penrose 
calls attention to the “urgent necessity” of granting broad 
powers to the Secretary of the Treasury, and expresses 
the desire to have the proposed authorization promptly 


Extraordinary 
Treasury Powers 


sanctioned by Congress. The reasons for this depar- 
ture from the regular procedure are the complexity of 
the financial problems involved and the lack of authority 
on the part of the Treasury to deal with them in such a 


’ way as to secure the best interests of the United States 


and to avoid disastrous demands on foreign countries. 
With a view to dealing effectively with the situation, 
Secretary Mellon submitted the draft of the bill which 
was introduced by Senator Penrose, which reads: 

To enable the refunding of obligations of foreign Govern- 
ments owing to the United States of America, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the 
President, is hereby authorized from time to time to refund or 
convert, and to extend the time of payment of the principal or 
interest, or both, of any obligation of any foreign Govern- 
ment now owing to the United States of America, or any obli-; 
gation of any foreign Government hereafter received by the 
United States of America (including obligations held by the 
United States Grain Corporation), arising out of the European 
war, into bonds or other obligations of such, or of any other, 
foreign Government, and from time to time to receive bonds 
and obligations of any foreign Government in substitution for 
those now or hereafter held by the United States of America, in 
such form and of such terms, conditions, date or dates of 
maturity, and rate or rates of interest, and with such security, 
if any, as shall be deemed for the best interests of the United 
States of America, and to adjust and settle any and all claims, 
not now represented by bonds or obligations, which the United 
States of America now has or hereafter may have against any 
foreign Government and fo accept securities therefor. 


The question of disarmament made ostensible progress 
during the week. The House conferees on the Naval 
Appropriation bill agreed to drop the Porter resolution on 
- disarmament and to submit to the 
House the Borah resolution. The 
main feature of this measure is the 
request which it provides should be made to the Presi- 
dent, and the authorization which it gives him, to invite 
the Governments of Great Britain and Japan to a con- 
ference to discuss the annual reduction of naval building 
for the next five years. The Senate several weeks ago 
passed the Borah resolution by a vote of 74 to o. 

Great Britain is by no means averse to the suggested 
conference. 

The British Premier, it appears, has decided reserva- 
tions in mind with regard to the question of disarmament, 
but he is at least ready to discuss the question. General 
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Smuts, Premier of the Union of South Africa, was less 
cautious when speaking on the same subject at the same 
conference : 

Armaments depend upon policy, and therefore I press very 
strongly that our policy should be such as to make a race for 
That should be the cardinal feature of 
our foreign policy. We shon'd not go into the future under 
this awful handicap of having to support great armaments, build 
new fleets and raise new armies while our econcmic competitors 
are free of that liability under the Peace Treaty. 

The most fatal mistake of all, in my humble opinion, would 
be a race of armaments against America. America is the nation 
that is closest to us in all the human ties. 


armaments impossible. 


Japan, also, is interested in the Borah plan. Mr. 
Rokusaburo Nakanishi, Chairman of the Japanese Par- 
liamentary delegation now visiting this country, in an 
expressed qualified ap- 


90 


ahs 


interview granted on June 
proval of simultaneous reduction of armaments. 


The incident which began with the remarks made by 
Rear Admiral William S. Sims on June 7 at the luncheon 
of the English-Speaking League in London was officially 
closed on June 24 when Secretary 
of the Navy Denby handed to the 
admiral a letter of reprimand. This 
letter was given to the press the same day and will be 
published in the General Orders of the Navy and read 
at the next general muster of officers and enlisted men 
at all shore stations and on shipboard throughout the 
The text of the letter of reprimand follows: 


The Sims 
Incident 


service. 

On June 8, 1921, there appeared in the public press through- 
out the country a report of certain statements alleged to have 
been made by you on the occasion of a luncheon given in London 
on the previous day at which you were the guest of the English- 
Speaking Union. 

These public statements, if correctly reported, with 
matters which probably should be the subject for comment by 
no high governmental official other than one to whom the care 
of our foreign policy is intrusted. 

Your letter of June 22, in which you furnish the department 
with an abstract of the speech delivered by you on the occasion 
in question, confirms in essential points the aforesaid press re- 


dealt 


ports. ‘ 

The department insists on maintaining both the precedent and 
the propriety which forbids a government servant of your posi- 
tion discussing such matters in a foreign country. 

That the impropriety of such public utterances has once be- 
fore been brought to your attention is shown by the fact that a 
public reprimand was administered to you in 1911 for making 
the following statement in a public speech in London: 

“If the time ever comes when the British Empire is seriously 
menaced by an external enemy, it is my opinion that you may 
count upon every man, every dollar, every drop of blood of your 
kindred across the sea.” 

In the reprimand above mentioned the duties and responsibili- 
ties of officers of the navy who speak in public were clearly and 
fully set forth. Your remarks on the occasion now under dis- 
cussion, therefore, constitute a flagrant and deliberate disregard 
of specific instructions. 

The department is not unmindful of your record and achieve- 
ments as an officer of the navy, but the conspicuous position you 
now hold, coupled with the fact that you have previously offended 
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in a similar manner, merely serves to add to the gravity of the 
present offense. The department deplores the fact that it is 
necessary to rebuke a flag officer in public, but you have made 
such action unavoidable. The department expresses its strong 
and unqualified disapproval of your conduct in having again 
delivered a highly improper speech in a foreign country and 
you are hereby publicly reprimanded. 
Czechoslovakia.—The Popular party, representing 
Catholic rights, recently held its regional congresses of 
Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia. The 
growth of the party may be judged 
from the fact that whereas in 1919 the 
Catholic trade-union movement was 


but beginning, the four-page Catholic daily, the Lid (the 


delegates in 


Growth of the 
Catholic Party 


’ People), had just been established, and the party’s annual 


receipts were but 500,000 crowns while the delegates at- 
tending the Bohemian regional congress numbered no 
more than 648, now, at the congress of 1921, no fewer 
than 3,250 delegates attended, representing 4,200 local 
groups, while the nuclei of at least another 1,000 groups 
existed in various boroughs or villages. Besides the 
general sessions of the party, successful meetings were 
held by the respective unions of farmers, workmen, 
clerks and employes, teachers, delegates of the Union 
of Catholic Youths and of the Orel (Eagles) represent- 
ing the Catholic gymnasts. The daily Lid has now 
over 35,000 subscribers and in addition to it a large 
morning paper is to be launched. The receipts of the 
party were nearly 2,000,000 crowns for 1920, and 700,000 
crowns from January to April, 1921. Especially hope- 
ful is the increase in membership of the organizations of 
Catholic youth. The Catholic party, in brief, is no longer 
a negligible factor, as the leading Liberal paper, the 
Lidove Noviny, was forced to acknowledge in recording 
the events of the Catholic congress : 


The congress of the Catholic Popular party has been a sur- 
prise in the large number of its delegates, and also in the pro- 
cession that moved through Prague to the tomb of St. John of 
Nepomuk, affording a proof of the growth of the clericals. The 
reasons of this growth are evident and well known: the anti- 
religious campaign of the other parties and the foolish blun- 
ders made in Slovakia. On the other hand, a meeting that was 
to have been held in Prague as a demonstration in favor of 
the separation of the Church from the State could not take 
place because almost nobody answered the call. These are sig- 
nificant symptoms. 


The Catholic procession referred to by the Liberal 
paper included about 30,000 people, the blunders alluded 
to were either perpetrated by the Government or tole- 
rated by it. Of course the Catholics know that they 
have but laid the foundations of their organizations and 
are still far from enjoying their full civic rights. The 
Yednota, which had apparently been dissolved, still con- 
tinues to put forth its pernicious literature and has held 
new meetings. Meanwhile the Orthodox Serbian Bishop 
Dositej is ordaining priests and deacons for the new 
Czechoslovakian sect, people with scarcely a secondary 


education. Yet for all this the great fact to be recorded 
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is the splendid Catholic revival that is now taking place 
as in the days that followed the Reformation. It is but 
another proof of the ceaseless vitality of the Catholic 
Church. 


France.—For many years M. Lapie has held the posi- 
tion of National Commissioner of Primary Education. 
Like his notorious predecessor in office, M. Ferdinand 
M. Guiraud and the Puisson, he is not satisfied, writes 

Commissioner of Jean Guiraud in La Croix, with the 

Primary Education mere administration of his depart- 
ment, he has taken upon himself to mold to his own views 
the teachers over whom he has control. He recently pub- 
lished in a volume entitled “ Pour la Raison” the lec- 
tures given by him to his subordinates. The volume, 
adds the editor of La Croix, lets us fully understand the 
mental attitude which, according to the Commissioner 
of Primary Education, should be assumed by every 
teacher of the public schools in France. 

Basing his remarks upon an important passage of M. 
Lapie’s book as given in L’Ere Nouvelle, M. Guiraud 
forcibly brings out its dangerous doctrines. M. Lapie 
begins by stating that “Ja laicité” is an absolute neces- 
sity in France at the present time. La Jaicité means, 
of course, not only the neutral school, the school indiffer- 
ent to religion, it means the anti-religious, and especially 
the anti-Catholic, school. Our countrymen, writes M. 
Lapie, do not all profess the same religious beliefs. Were 
the State, then, to inscribe on its program a morality 
based on religious dogmas or beliefs, it would thereby 
exclude from its schools all those who accept other be- 
liefs. The public school, he concludes, must be the “ lay ” 
school, it must teach a purely “lay ”’ morality. 

To such arguments M. Guiraud answers that, in spite 
of its apparent validity, the reasoning is unsound. The 
premises laid down lead to quite a different conclusion 
from the one actually deduced by M. Lapie. It is true, 
well remarks the editor of La Croix, that unity of belief 
has been broken in France since the Reformation, and 
the State finds itself, therefore, in presence of several 
religious creeds. But this is no reason fot proscribing 
all religious beliefs from our schools. Were the State 
really neutral, as it pretends, it would allow the adher- 
ents of the various creeds to preach the morality they 
approve, and would throw open the schools to the min- 
isters of every religious deonmination. In the State 
lycées and colleges, where secondary education is given, 
the doors are open to the ministers of the various creeds, 
who are quite free to impart to their coreligionists the 
religious and moral teaching they wish. Why does not 
M. Lapie act in the primary schools as the Commissioner 
of Secondary Education acts in the establishments under 
his control? Why are all religions proscribed in the 
primary schools, while in the lycées and colleges all are 
allowed? 

We are forced to believe, says M. Guiraud, that the 
State adopted the attitude so warmly praised by M. Lapie, 
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not in order to be impartial towards all creeds, but to 
banish them all. This pretended neutrality is but an 
Atheistic Church, “ une contre-Eglise athée,” setting it- 
self up in the name of the State against every other 
Church. It is the State schoolmaster taking the place of 
the ministers of every religious belief and proving to the 
new generations that modern society can and must do 
entirely without their help. M. Lapie himself savs so 
in as many words. Addressing his entire teaching staff, 
he reminds them that without linking their lessons and 
instructions with “a Divine Word,” and without having 
recourse to “the catalogue of supernatural rewards or 
punishments,” they can invest the morality they teach 
with sufficient authority. They can make that morality 
lay hold of the hearts of their pupils by an appeal to 
purely rational motives. “ The pupil that leaves 
your school may become a good and virtuous man with- 
out ever going to church.” 


M. Guiraud thus comments on these words of the Na- 
tional Commissioner. M. Lapie leaves no doubt, he 
writes, as to his meaning. According to the Commis- 
sioner, the primary State school must get along entirely 
without God, His law and the sanctions of that law. God, 
the Decalogue, Hell, Heaven, the immortality of the soul 
are antiquated notions and have nothing more to do with 
the formation of the coming generations. 


In times past, adds M. Guiraud, various French Cab- 
inets and Parliaments indignantly protested when Cath- 
olic statesmen and writers indicted the “iay” or State 
school with the teaching of atheism and irreligion. To- 
day, the very Commissioner who is at the head of our 
entire primary system of education, openly proclaims in 
conferences given in his official capacity to our teachers, 
that atheism forms the very basis of our national “ lay ” 
education. It is true that our teachers are not formally 
called upon to deny the existence of God or to give formal 
lessons against the reality of the supernatural. But in 
practise God is denied when our children are brought 
up on the hypothesis that He does not exist, and when 
they are taught that they may easily “ get along without 
Him.’ Such practical atheism, well remarks M. Guiraud, 
is worse even than the actual and dogmatic denial of the 
existence of the Supreme Being, for the denial of a be- 
lief is a tacit admission that such belief exists, whereas 
to pass it over in contemptuous silence amounts to the 
declaration that it has either no reality at all or is abso- 
lutely unworthy of examination. M. Lapie then, acting 
as Commissioner of Primary Education, informs the 
teachers under his control that Ja laicité, lay teaching, 
the teaching of the lay State school, the “ godless school,” 
as Catholics call it, is the supreme expression of atheism, 
positivism, materialism. Moreover, M. Lapie obliges 
these teachers to impress these dangeroues doctrines on 
the millions of Catholic children, who because they are 
unprovided with free Catholic schools are unfortunately 
obliged to submit to their lessons. 


‘ 
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Ireland.—On June the King formally opened the 
Parliament of North East Ulster which consists of the 
six counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, 
Londonderry and Tyrone, with the 
boroughs of Belfast and London- 
derry, a geographical monstrosity, 
since the gerrymanders who carved out this territory to 
serve a base political purpose, flung aside Donegal, the 
most northern county, because it is Sinn Fein, and would, 
therefore, interfere with their plans. As was to be ex- 
pected, the King’s speech outlined no policy; it was 
a simple plea that Ireland might forgive British atrocity. 
As such it was a splendid illustration of the British atti- 
tude towards the Irish people. While the King, in the 
North, was pleading for forgiveness, his Government was 
pouring thousands of troops into the South. And on 
the day after the royal speech Greenwood, addressing 
Crown forces at the Newtownards training camp ex- 
horted them “to stick to their duty” for “the final 
phase of the struggle in Ireland was being entered upon.” 
He declared the forces had no quarrel with the peo- 
ple of Ireland, on the contrary, the forces wished to res- 
cue the majority from a criminal minority. This, then, 
is the explanation of the murder of priests, the outrages 
on women and girls, raids on convents, the destruction 
of cities and instruments of production—to protect the 
majority from the minority. Further Major General Sir 
Frederick Maurice, writing in the London Daily News, 
under date of June 25, says that “the despatch of re- 
inforcements to Ireland is now almost completed and 
military operations on a large scale are about to begin.” 
The Irish, it appears, are to be rounded up like animals 
and no doubt further treated as such. Maurice predicts 
failure for Britain and declares that the Premier is the 
greatest obstacle to peace. An Irish correspondent of 
AMERICA writes that Ireland expects a great massacre, 
and then enforced emigration. All this looks plausible 
for Marshal Sir Henry Hughes Wilson refused to attend 
the formal inauguration of the Ulster Parliament for 
this reason: 


Ulster and 
Murder 


3eing the senior officer of the British army, I do not think 
it right or proper for me to be present in view of the 
fact the Government appears determined to increase its pres- 
sure on the South and West of Ireland to bring the Sinn Fein 
rebellion to an end, and that orders for all troops to go over 
will emanate from me. I think, perhaps, it would bring politics 
into the army if, as a preliminary to ordering thousands of 
troops over to crush the rebellion, I was seen to take part in 
the opening of the northern parliament. ; 

A hopeful sign, however, is this identic letter of Lloyd 
George to De Valera and Craig. 

The British Government are deeply anxious that, as far as 
they can assure it, the King’s appeal for reconciliation shall not 
have been made in vain. Rather than allow another oppor- 
tunity for a settlement in Ireland to be cast aside, they feel it 
incumbent on them to make a final appeal in the spirit of the 
King’s words for a conference between themselves and repre- 
sentatives of Southern and Northern Ireland. 

I write, therefore, to convey the following invitation to you 
as the chosen leader of the great majority in Southern Ire- 
land, and to Sir James Craig, Premier of Northern Ireland. 


* 
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First, that you should attend a conference here in London, in 
company with Sir James Craig, to explore to the utmost the 
possibility of a settlement; second, that you should bring with 
you for that purpose any colleagues you may select. The Gov- 
ernment will, of course, give safe conduct to all who may be 
chosen to participate in the conference. 

We make this invitation with the fervent desire to end the 
ruinous conflict which for centuries has divided Ireland and 
embittered the relations of the peoples of these two islands, 
who ought to live in neighborly harmony with each other and 
whose co-operation would mean so much, not only to the Em- 
pire but to humanity. We wish that no endeavor should be 
lacking on our part to realize the King’s prayer, and we ask 
you to meet us, as we will meet you, in the spirit of concilia- 
ion for which his Majesty appealed. 


The News of the World, practically the personal organ 
of the Premier, declares this is the final chance for a 
peaceful settlement, if it slips by, “the Republican forces 
will be suppressed with all the might of the British army 
and Great Britain.” 


The News of the World continues with a cunning 
apparent to all except itself : 


By a splendid act of magnanimity the Prime Minister has 
transformed the Irish situation. Seizing upon the opportunity 
created by the King’s visit to Belfast, Premier Lloyd George 
has raised the Irish question far above the plane of ordinary 
politics. His invitation is no ordinary move in the course of 
politics. The Prime Minister has acted in this matter as only 
the leader of the great Empire with practically illimitable re- 
sources could act. Where Great Britain is so powerful and Ire- 
land so feeble there could be no question of weakness on the 
nart of his Majesty’s Government in going forward with an 
olive branch in a supreme and final endeavor to obtain peace. 

In all warfare, sooner or later, the combatants must meet, 
and face to face state in plain terms the conditions upon which 
violence may be brought to an end. The only alternative is 
extermination of one side or the other. 

The Irish have often been reduced to prostration in the age- 
long struggle with their mighty adversary. But generation by 
generation is manifest a new spirit of the past which flames 
only more ardently the more ruthless its suppression. No man 
of common sense doubts the ability of the British army, backed 
by the whole resources of Great Britain, to destroy the Republi- 
can forces. It is pretty clear, however, that if peace is to be 
the work of the sword, Ireland will be reduced to a desert and 
her people to ruin. 

This, then, is the last chance. If the olive branch fails the 
sword remains, and it is, we believe, the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to use it sternly should the occasion arise. The Gov- 
ernment has, as a matter of fact, concerted military plans to 
put into operation should the peace conference fail. 


The London Observer comments as follows: 


The letter will come as a surprise, a welcome and hopeful 
surprise to the public, which had generally assumed the Lord 
Chancellor’s speech last week to be the Government’s last word 
on Ireland. It places the present phase of the Government’s 
Irish policy in a more intelligible light. It is the counterpart 
and explanation of the Cabinet’s decision to increase the purely 
military pressure of the Sinn Fein. There is no reason to 
suppose the Government has varied, nor, indeed, could vary 
the unalterable conditions which safeguard the security of the 
Empire and the integrity of the United Kingdom. 

That much said, there remains scope enough for a confer- 
ence, if only to bring the conflicting views to the test of a prac- 
tical discussion. 


In this there is at least hope. 
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Irish Progress in the Month of May 


A. HILyirarp ATTERIDGE, 


of merry England prayed for Ireland. Such a 

thing never happened before. On the last Sun- 
day of April came the message from the Catholic Bishops 
to all the churches directing that during Our Lady’s 
month there should be continuous prayer for a just peace 
for Ireland. The rosary was to be said in public once 
a day in each church. Further it was suggested that 
wherever possible rosaries were to be said in the 
churches from hour to hour all day and religious com- 
munities were invited to carry on the intercession 
through the night. The people were also asked to offer 
Masses, Communions and other acts of devotion for the 
same intention. At Westminster Cathedral prayer 
never ceased day after day during the month. The rosary 
was said continuously at the Lady Altar during all 
the hours when there was not Mass or other public 
service at the high altar. Fifteen decades after fifteen 
decades, it went on all day. Thus one more country 
joined in the great spiritual movement of public in- 
tercession for Ireland. Was there ever any political or 
national cause that was so linked up with prayer, world- 
wide prayer? 

After Terence McSwiney’s funeral in London, a dem- 
onstration that was more like a triumphal march than 
a funeral, and which was treated with reverent respect 
even by those who knew little of the cause for which he 
died, I wrote that I believed that day would mark a 
turning point in the struggle for Ireland’s rights. I see 
no reason to revise that statement. The tragedy of 
Brixton Prison, the homage paid to its heroic victim, 
assuredly went far to bring home to opinion in Great 
Britain as well as in other lands the realities of the 
Irish question. Since then steady progress has been 
made in the education of English opinion. The news- 
papers do not give any real idea of what public feeling is, 
for there is a subtle censorship and a well-organized 
official propaganda that is as active as the censorship and 
propaganda of wartime. All news from Ireland is cen- 
sored at the source, and much of what happens is never 
mentioned in the London papers. No one would gather 
from these papers the fact that week after week all over 
England there are meetings in favor of Ireland. This 
movement is largely assisted by Lord Henry Bentinck’s 
“Peace with Ireland Committee” providing speakers, 
whose very record gives authority to what they say, men 
who have held high office, in both Conservative and 
Liberal administrations, distinguished soldiers, two ex- 
chancellors of the United Kingdom and several leaders 
of the English bar. The Committee also sends out thou- 
sands of pamphlets and handbills dealing with this or 
that feature of the Irish problem and stating the facts on 
the evidence of eye-witnesses. The evolution of its plat- 


or the month of May all the Catholics 


form shows how the question has moved forward since 
the Committee began its work last November. It then 
put forward as its program the ending of the official ter- 
rorism and a just settlement with Ireland. But now 
its program is much more definite. It has put on record 
a resolution by which it states its objects to be (1) the 
withdrawal of the Black and Tans, the Auxiliaries and 
other irregular forces from Ireland, (2) a truce 
arranged between accredited representatives of the Brit- 
ish Government on the one side and Dail Eireann on the 
other, the Dail meeting for this purpose, and the truce 
being the prelude to a negotiation for a settlement. It 
will be seen that this is a very different proposition from 
the attempts that have been made to start negotiations 
without recognizing the position of the Daw as represent- 
ing the great mass of the Irish people, and this is now the 
program of an influential group in which the majority is 
not Irish, and which has successfully appealed for sup- 
port to scores of meetings all over England. The Com- 
mittee is now forming local branches to spread the 
light as to the Irish question throughout Great Britain. 
Events have been moving fast in this month of May. 
Archbishop Mannix’s departure from London for Mel- 
bourne was made the occasion of a series of notable 
demonstrations. A deputation of the Irish bishops came 
to London to wish him Godspeed. He was entertained 
at a farewell dinner by the priests of London. I was one 
of the few laymen present, and owed this privilege to 
my position as a journalist. Bishop Cotter of Ports- 
mouth presided and was supported by other prelates, 
representing England, Ireland, South Africa and Aus- 
tralia. There were more than 200 priests, and there 
would have been still more only that many had to be at 
their churches for the May evening services. A notable 
event of the gathering was the receipt of a telegram from 
Benedict XV, in reply to the greetings sent to the Vati- 
can by wire earlier in the day. The Holy Father sent 
his blessing to the assembly and, more than this, joined 
with it in wishing Godspeed to the Archbishop of 
Melbourne. After this it was hardly necessary for Arch- 
bishop Mannix to tell the meeting that he had had at 
Rome and at the Vatican a reception which gave him 
new courage for his work for Ireland. He told us he 
was going back to Australia to assure the people of the 
commonwealth that all was going weil for the good 
cause, that the reign of terror had failed, that the cour- 
age of the people was unbroken and the only result of 
the terrorist campaign was that the British Government 
had disgraced itself before the world. The priests who 
gathered for that meeting were not all Irish, there were 
many Englishmen among them, but the whole atmos- 
phere was Irish. Pipers in Gaelic dress played national 
airs, and the evening closed by all rising to sing “ The 
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Soldiers’ Song.” Four days later, when the Archbishop 
left London, thousands gathered at Victoria Station to 
bid him farewell. The tricolor of green, white and gold, 
and the American flag were flown side by side on the 
platform, and two bands of Irish pipers played as the 
train drew away. The Archbishop stood on the plat- 
form of his carriage blessing the crowd. 

Another notable event of the month was the pub- 
lication of General Crozier’s revelations. The Govern- 
ment is making a feeble attempt to minimize their im- 
portance and is trying to avoid the public inquiry which 
he demands. But the indictment is a crushing one and 
its effect will only be the greater on account of the 
clumsy efforts of the Government he indicts to escape 
from it. Long before what I write is published in Amer- 
ica everyone in the United States will have seen at least 
the cabled summaries of Crozier’s charges. Here let 
me note the points that give them special importance. 
The General is an Ulster Protestant, a son of the late 
Protestant Archbishop of Armagh. He took part in the 
organization of Carson’s Volunteer Army before the 
war. He went to the front in France as an officer of the 
Ulster Division, and by distinguished service in the field 
rose to the rank of Brigadier General. Last year on the 
formation of the Auxiliary Division of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary he was put in command of it. In Febru- 
ary he resigned the command. He had put a number 
of his men under arrest for looting. They were released 
without trial in defiance of his protests, and he resigned 
saying that he could not continue in a force that had no 
discipline. A month ago he wrote a remarkable letter to 
the London Times, a letter in which he declared himself 
on the side of the Irish movement. He said that as an 
official in Ireland he took for granted what he was told 
by the Castle authorities. He had no means of forming 
a fair judgment of the situation. He had since his resig- 
nation gone again to Ireland and he now realized that 
he had been misled. His people had been Unionists ever 
since there was a Union, but he now felt that the Union 
was dead. There must be an end of the violent repres- 
sion which had proved an utter failure. There must 
be a truce and negotiations with the elected representa- 
tives of the Irish nation. Do not talk of disarmament as 
a condition, he said. Make peace, put the Irish people in 
control and the arms will be thrown away. He would be 
called a rebel but he was merely a man who was not 
afraid to face the facts and to say he had learned the 
truth. 

And now he takes a further step. Information from 
various sources has been flowing in to him. Men dis- 
gusted with the horrible campaign in which they have 
been involved have been showing him its inner tracks. 
He charges the Government with organization of and 
connivance at murder, arson, pillage and perjury. Every 
accusation so far made by the Irish leaders is cor- 
roborated by the ex-General of the Auxiliaries. He de- 
clares he is ready to prove every charge he makes by 
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sworn evidence before any impartial tribunal. To take 
one instance out of many, he states that the cadet who 
shot Father Griffin has confessed to him, and given 
him the name of the officer who directed the kidnapping 
of the priest, his murder and the burial of his body. 
That officer, he adds, now holds a high position in -Ire- 
land. When the court of inquiry meets General Crozier 
will name him and prove the facts. Many a man in the 
ranks of the Black and Tans and the Auxiliaries and in 
Dublin Castle must now be in deadly terror, and it is no 
wonder that the Government responsible for these in- 
famies is making a desperate fight to avert an inquiry. 

Then too the month of May witnessed the Irish elec- 
tions. Dail Eireann was renewed by a sweeping tri- 
umph, an unexampled success throughout the twenty- 
six counties outside the Carsonite enclave in the North- 
east. One hundred and twenty-four seats were 
won by Sinn Fein without even a contest. For the third 
time and with a unanimity hitherto unexampled in any 
country in the world the South and West and the Ulster 
counties outside the Carsonite State declared clearly for 
Sinn Fein. Such unanimity has never been seen in any 
country in the whole world since first elections were in- 
vented centuries ago. In the six counties under the 
rule of Belfast there is a majority for the Unionist or 
Orange group. Despite statements issued by the of- 
ficial propaganda that the elections were carried out in 
an orderly way, I can state as a certain fact that they 
were conducted by the Orange ascendancy party in a 
way that would result in their being annulled if their 
verdict was submitted to any impartial court of re- 
vision. In many places Sinn Fein, Nationalist and 
Labor voters were arrested in numbers on the eve of the 
poll. In Belfast there were four Labor candidates. All 
were Protestants, one of them was a Dissenting clergy- 
man. But all of them put on their program.not only the 
Labor ticket but also an advocacy of union between 
northeast Ulster and the rest of Ireland. They tried to 
hold a meeting in a public hall. It was stormed by an 
organized Orange mob. The police warned them that 
if they held open-air meetings it would not be possible for 
protect them. They were not allowed to post up their 
election addresses and bills. ‘Two out of the three local 
papers refused their advertisements. On the polling day 
their agents were driven from the polling booths and the 
Orangemen indulged in wholesale personation, polling 
without challenge dead and absent voters represented by 
men and women who personated these people. Voters 
who had not tickets from the Orange lodges were 
attacked by the mob that guarded the approach to the 
polling booths. Many were assaulted and badly beaten. 
To vote for the anti-Orange candidate was to risk life 
and limb. The evening ended with violent attacks on 
the Catholic quarters of the city. 

The lesson of the Ulster elections is that in the cap- 
ital of Ulster the Orange leaders dare not trust a free 
vote of the people. Pistols and bludgeons are brought 
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into play to prevent a protest against the separation of 
North-east Ulster from Ireland. But this unmasking of 
Orangeism is a clear gain to the cause of a United Ire- 
land. And despite all this mad violence De Valera’s mes- 
sage to Ulster will find a wide response in the six coun- 
ties. On the eve of the election he renewed his pledge 
that in a free Ireland North-east Ulster would be given 
a most generous measure of local control of its own 
affairs. 

So despite many a cloud still in the sky I hold that the 
month of May saw such a progress of the Irish 
cause as bodes well for an early triumph. In the last 
words he spoke at the London meeting Archbishop Man- 
nix said: 

God is just and God is patient. The times for changes in this 
world are in His hand. But surely with prayer going up to 
Him for Ireland from all the world, we may hope that the time 
of deliverance and freedom is at last near at hand. We see the 
signs of it. You and I can surely look forward to seeing it 
and seeing it soon. 

So it will be. 


A Debate on Church Unity 


R. pE St. DENIS 


HERE were three of us in the discussion, an elder 

or deacon of the Methodist Church, a non-adher- 

ent, and I, the Catholic; and the topic was church 

unity. I had not entered the conversation originally, but 

merely sat by until it touched phases in which I could not 
help being interested. 

“ Sectarianism,” said the deacon, “aside from its 
human objections, is unprofitable. It is unbusiness-like. 
It is a needless multiplication of overhead expense. Take 
this town, numbering a trifle over 4,000 people, according 
to the last census. But these 4,000, with perhaps an ad- 
ditional 1,500 living in the vicinity, support eighteen 
churches. Not only that, but three additional organiza- 
tions are collecting money to build, so that we will have 
a total of 5,500 people supporting twenty-one churches, 
with an average of 260 people to each. This means 
church buildings, parsonage, minister, fuel, furnace, 
organ, and all the other needs of a parish devolving upon 
these 260. Count five for an average family and we have 
the large number of fifty-two families, specifically fifty- 
two wage-earners, to support the needs of each parish.” 

“ But the fact is,” said the non-adherent, who had a 
statistical bent, “ that not all of the 5,500 attend church. 
The local census states that about sixty per cent of the 
people here go to church, which is higher than in most 
places. Yet this means that a group of about thirty fam- 
ilies supports its separate church, with separate organiza- 
tion, separate minister, separate fuel, and separate what- 
not. Am I right?” 

“Indeed, yes. That’s why I say it is unbusiness-like. 
The upkeep of all these churches is shared by too few 
families. And the differences in creed, it seems to me, 
are not well enough marked to prevent consolidation. 
One or two union churches could well replace at least 
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fifteen of the local organizations. And there is the further 
human factor. Multiplication of sects causes friction. 
It causes disagreements, envy, jealousies, enmities, which 
are not only carried into personal intercourse, but result 
frequently in active persecution.” 

I could not help smiling at the deacon’s earnestness. 
Also, I was a bit surprised. He spoke like a Catholic! 
And that was unexpected. 

“Which is the reason,” remarked the non-adherent, 
“why I do not belong to any specific church. I belong to 
the big Church.” 

“Whatever that means,” I interjected. 

I wanted to continue, but the aggressive deacon inter- 
rupted. ‘“ A question! Do you believe in Christ?” 

“Well,” said the non-adherent, “He was a great 
teacher.” 

“TI mean, do you believe in the Divinity of Christ?” 

’ Right then I sat up. This was assuming more interest- 
ing aspects than such discussions usually have. 

“T do not know,” answered the non-adherent. ‘“ How 
could He be Divine? Christ Himself claimed Divinity 
only figuratively.” 

“ Figuratively? Listen! There was a trial. There 
was the high priest, the supreme Jewish authority. He 
addressed Christ, ‘Thou hast said thou art the Son of 
God. By the God in heaven I adjure thee, hast thou said 
the truth?’ Christ knew that His life depended on the 
answer. And He replied, ‘ Thou hast said it.’ Would you 
call that figurative? And the high priest rent his gar- 
ments and exclaimed, ‘He hath blasphemed!’ No, the 
high priest did not think the answer figurative. Neither 
did the Sanhedrin, nor the Jewish people.” 

“ But, if Christ was God and founded a Church, then 
why is Christianity so split up? Why, then, these twenty- 
one churches here in Midland? Do they all preach the 
same Christianity, the Gospel that Christ Himself taught? 
Answer me that!” 

“Well, we try to. The old Church became worldly, 
a creature of men rather than of God. It paid too much 
attention to external form, not to intrinsic meaning. It 
fell into error. It was the mission of Protestantism to 
purify and revivify Christianity, to reinstitute the early 
form of worship. Indeed, Protestantism is the early 
Church once more.” 

“Humph,” said the non-adherent, and his voice 
dripped with skepticism. ‘‘ Tell me, please, who pre- 
served the accounts of the early worship? ” 

“Why, the monks, the Bishops, the Doctors of the 
Church.” 

“Good. But I don’t see your logic at all. You say 
that the monks preserved accounts of early worship, and 
you add that these same men made the Church worldly, 
led it into error and away from early worship.” 

“TI am dealing with history. Luther, Calvin, and 
others, by the aid of the Bible, showed the proper type 
of worship. They resurrected the Word of God and 
proclaimed it in its true meaning.” 











“ But your history lacks continuity. There’s a jump 
of over 1,000 years from the Doctors of the Church to 
Luther. Furthermore, your reformers did not agree 
among themselves. Each claimed equal right to interpret 
the Bible as he saw fit.” 

“That’s what I have always felt was wrong. The 
human factor enters too much into an interpretation of 
the Bible. What one man interprets in one way a second 
interprets in another sense. Yet at the bottom we all 
believe in certain essentials of Christianity, such as the 
Divinity of Christ, the doctrine of love for one’s neigh- 
bor, resurrection, and so on. I personally feel that with 
these essentials in common, the Churches ought to put 
aside their difference of external form and get together. 
Consolidation, solidarity, that’s what we need.” 

“Tf only the Unitarians would concede the Divinity 
of Christ,” I murmured. 

‘Let me ask you a question,” remarked the non-adher- 
ent. ‘‘ Do you believe that Jesus Christ was God?” 

The deacon stared at him in deep astonishment. 
‘Well! I—why, that was the very thing I proved to 
vou before! What a silly question to ask me! Of course 
[ believe in the Divinity of Jesus Christ!” 

‘The question belongs to the argument. What I want 
to say is, that either Christ was wrong or you are wrong. 
If Christ was God and founded His Church, then surely 
as God He would safeguard that Church from error, 
from worldliness, and everything else you claim befell 
the Church. If He is God, then your whole Protestant- 
ism is a scandalous perversion of logic. What sort of 
a God have you Protestants, anyway? For, if Protestant- 
ism is right, then Christ was never God, could not pos- 
sibly be Divine. And on that same basis I am nearer 
right in the logic of my position than you are. I am not 
sure of Christ’s Divinity. So I am non-adherent, al- 
though I believe in many of the teachings of Christianity. 
I do not belong to any particular sect. I am my own 
church, as you put it before. But you, recognizing Christ 
as God, in the same breath deny His power to keep His 
Church from error, from worldliness. Why, your very 
form of worship is blasphemy, because it is not as Christ 
ordained it and established it through His Church, but 
in opposition to His command and that of His Church. 
Every Sunday in your churches you blaspheme Christ. 
Though you assert His Divinity, you deny His power 
to keep His true Church from error. And that is blas- 
The very existence of Protestantism is a blas- 
phemy. Now, where is the logic of Protestantism?” 

The deacon was silent but thoughtful. I had wished 
to enter the discussion several times. But now I saw 
there was little need of it. Why, these two men, the 
ardent Methodist and the non-adherent, on the basis of 
pure common-sense, were advancing arguments that I 
thought would be heard only from the lips of Catholics. 
Did they not know that these were Catholic arguments? 
I wondered if they realized to what point their argument 
had so relentlessly carried them? One step more and 


phemy. 
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they had to make open acknowledgment of the Catholic 
Church as the one, true, and holy Church. But why, in 
face of this, did they fail to do so? There was the mys- 
tery. | 

Finally the deacon remarked: ‘“ We have had similar 
arguments in our committee. We all see the necessity of 
unity, of solidarity, and there we stop.” 

“Why stop?” said I at last. “Our friend here has 
just pointed the way: Reunion with the Mother Church. 
What can you advance against his logic? Does the idea 
of reunion with the Catholic Church horrify you?” 

“The Catholic Church? No! It may come to that, 
possibly. But I doubt it.” 

“May I tell a parable?” I asked. “ Then listen. Once 
there was a great ship that sailed the seas. There was 
a mate on this ship who did not like the captain, nor his 
ways. The captain, he said, was leading the ship into 
devious ways, into dangerous channels; in fact, had lost 
his bearings so completely that the ship could never make 
port. So the mate talked to some of the crew, and they 
resolved to leave the ship and build a raft and then set 
out for themselves. One quiet night the conspirators 
fell on the ship, stripped its sails, tore off the loose rig- 
ging, furniture, and beams, and proceeded to build a 
gigantic raft. But even as they built they disagreed as 
to the proper form and construction of the raft, and the 
mate who thought that he should be the designer now 
found that there were a dozen who would be in his place. 
He protested mightily, for was not he the leader of the 
conspirators? But they laughed at him, and said: ‘We 
know as well as you how to build a raft. Get thee gone. 
We have as much right to build as you. We are as wise 
as you and wiser.’ 

“So they wrought during the night. And when the 
morning came and the captain and the remaining crew 
woke up, behold, they saw around them a multitude of 
rafts, large and small. For the conspirators had dis- 
agreed still more during the night, so that some went off 
by themselves and built for one or two persons only. 
The captain, seeing their work, called to them: ‘Why 
do you do this? Know you not that without proper 
instruments, without proper knowledge, you cannot reach 
port in such poor rafts? And that without proper author- 
ity you will not be received?’ 

“But they laughed and told him to proceed and not 
bother about them. ‘ Your ways are wrong. You have 
fallen into error. With your ship you will not reach the 
shores. Ours is the only true way to arrive.’ 

“ But he pleaded with them, saying that if they would 
recognize their mistakes he would forgive them and make 
place for them once more on his ship. But they refused. 
So he cleaned up his ship and set sail. But for a time 
he hovered near, so as to be on hand if they should waver. 

“ Now, the rafts continued to be split up by the dis- 
agreeing factions. But after a time some few recognized 
that with only a few on each raft and such small bits of 
sail they were making little progress. Also, they saw that 
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their work was very hard. Besides, many were not sure 
of their seamanship, of their knowledge of the stars, nor 
had they enough food for a long journey. So they began 
to talk among themselves. ‘ Would it not be better,’ said 
they, ‘ to unite, to consolidate, so as to save us effort and 
to improve our progress?’ 

“Thus they spoke, and a few of the rafts were formed 
into larger ones. But still their progress was very slow 
and futile. They talked the matter over some more; 
indeed, had a general conclave. But that was without 
result, as so many disagreed and all wanted to have 
supreme authority. 


( 
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“ Meanwhile the big ship sailed into the distance. Un- 
known to themselves they were following its path. They 


caught sight of the ship from time to time, and they mar- 
veled at the ease of its progress, and were jealous of it. 
Finally they felt sorry for themselves. Yet none of them 
thought to lift a signal that might bring back the ship to 
receive them. They had even forgotten the captain’s 
parting words, ‘When you recognize your error I shall 
come and receive you.’ ” 

“A parable with an obvious meaning,” 
non-adherent. 

“Yes, only a parable,” said I. ‘“ But think it over.” 


remarked the 


The Nature of the State 


Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


fusing. This is due to the fact that the word is 

used as the official designation of the forty-eight 
commonwealths into which our country is divided. When 
it is declared that the State has the power to do so and 
so, or that the State ought to do so and so, the average 
American is likely to think of the particular common- 
wealth in which he lives, as Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
California. This is not the sense in which the term is 
to be understood in the present and following articles. 
It will be used in the wider and more general acceptation 
which makes it a synonym of civil society. 

Definitions of the State are almost innumerable. 
Through them all runs the idea of a people organized 
for the common good and supreme in a certain territory. 
It may be worth while to submit two definitions, one by 
a writer on political science, the other by an authority 
on ethics. ‘“ The State is a community of persons, more 
or less numerous, permanently occupying a definite por- 
tion of territory, independent of external control and 
possessing an organized government to which the great 
body of inhabitants render habitual obedience.” (“ In- 
troduction to Political Science” by James W. Garner, 
Ph.D., p. 41.) According to this definition, the elements 
of the State are: A group of persons acting together for 
common purposes; the occupation of a definite portion 
of the earth; independence of foreign control; and a 
common supreme authority. “The State is a perfect 
and self-sufficing society, consisting of many families, 
united under a common ruler, for the attainment of the 
complete welfare and life of the community.” (“ The 
Science of Ethics” by Rev. Michael Cronin, D.D., Vol. 
2, p. 401.) 

Three of the four elements in Professor Garner’s 
definition are contained in Dr. Cronin’s. The element 
missing refers to territory. In Dr. Cronin’s defimition, 
the phrase “a perfect and self-sufficing society” ex- 
presses all that Professor Garner indicates by the words, 
“independence of foreign control.” 


| MERICANS find the term State somewhat con- 


It denotes in addi- 


tion the fact that the State is not subject to any other 
natural society, such as a manufacturers’ association, a 
trade union, or the National Security League. Moreover, 
Dr. Cronin emphasizes the fact that the community con- 
stituting the State is made up immediately of families 
rather than of individuals. 

The distinction between the State and certain closely 
related units can be briefly formulated. While we fre- 
quently use the word “ nation” as a synonym for State, 
the former is properly employed to designate a popula- 
tion having a common language, literature, traditions and 
history, customs, and consciousness of rights and wrongs. 
There is a Jewish nation but no Jewish State. Tech- 
nically used, the British State includes all the peoples 
and dominions that make up the British Empire, but 
there is no British nation, unless the inhabitants of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales may be so designated. There- 
fore, the word nation does not strictly include the idea 
of supreme political power. The word people likewise 
refers to a population rather than to an organized civil 
society. It usually describes the group of persons who 
constitute the State, rather than these persons as the 
State itself. The State differs from the Government, 
inasmuch as the latter is the organization or the machin- 
ery through which the purposes of the State are formu- 
lated and executed. 

Briefly stated, therefore, the State is the people polit- 
ically organized for the promotion of the common wel- 
fare. The three most important questions that arise con- 
cerning it are those relating to its origin, authority, and 
scope. When we speak of the origin of the State we 
may mean either of two things: its historical beginning, 
or its juridical source. We may ask how the State, that 
is, the first State, or the first States, actually came into 
existence. Was the first State formed through the delib- 
erate action of individuals who came together and said 
in effect: “Let us make a State”? Or was its forma- 
tion a gradual process, a development of the patriarchal 
family, or tribe, or horde? Very few, if any, authorities 
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would dissent from the proposition that the first of these 
questions should be answered in the negative, the sec- 
ond in the affirmative. 

By far the more important question relates to the sec- 
ond conception of origin, namely, the source whence the 
State derives its moral authority. We have seen that 
supreme power over its subjects or citizens is one of the 
essential elements of the State. Is this supreme power 
merely physical? All States strive to maintain physical 
supremacy by means of armies, policemen, and sheriffs. 
In this endeavor they are approximately successful. Have 
they a moral right to exercise this supreme power? If 
they have, whence do they derive it? This is the ques- 
tion of the juridical origin of the State. 

To this question, Catholics have a ready answer in the 
words of St. Paul: “ There is no power but from God; 
and those that are, are ordained of God.” (Romans xiii: 
1.) In the words of Pope Leo XIII: “ To despise legiti- 
mate authority, in whomsoever vested, is unlawful, as a 
rebellion against the Divine Will, and whoever resists that 
rushes wilfully to destruction.” (“The Christian Con- 
stitution of States,” par. 5.) 

The State has a moral right to exist, to govern, and to 
function generally, because it is necessary for human wel- 
fare. God endowed human beings with such a nature 
that they cannot live reasonably, develop their faculties 
adequately, or attain the end to which they are destined 
without the organization that we call the State. To put 
it in another way, the individual, and especially the fam- 
ily, needs the State in order to enjoy right and reasonable 
life. Since God wishes men to live in the State, since 
He wishes the State to exist and to function, He also 
wishes that men should be subject to the State. There- 
fore, He has conferred upon the State moral rights and 
moral authority. Whether or not a particular State in 
any given circumstances has the physical power to en- 
force its will upon its subjects or citizens, it has the 
moral right to do so, provided that it is legitimately es- 
tablished, and that it is not attempting to enforce some- 
thing that is unreasonable. 

The phrase “ legitimately established ” in the last sen- 
tence suggests a very important question which is, how- 
ever, outside the scope of this paper. It is the question 
of the juridical origin of government. Concerning it 
nothing more will be said here than to express summarily 
the traditional Catholic doctrine. That is, that both the 
form of government and the persons who are to admin- 
ister the government are properly determined by either 
the explicit or the tacit consent of the people. Authority 
comes from God to the rulers through some form of 
popular consent and cooperation. 

The phrase used at the end of the last paragraph but 
one, “not attempting to enforce something that is un- 
reasonable,” brings up the question of the extent of State 
authority. This question is generally discussed by polit- 
ical writers under the head of sovereignty. By sover- 
eignty is understood the supreme power possessed by the 
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State, first, in its independence of other States, second, 
in its control over its own subjects or citizens. While 
very few political writers of today formally maintain that 
the sovereignty of the State is unlimited, very many of 
them use language which is equivalent to that proposi- 
tion. While admitting that the State is not justified in 
violating the law of God, or transgressing the moral law, 
they lay such emphasis on unlimited legal sovereignty, 
and have such vague conceptions of an authoritative 
moral code, that their discussion conveys the conclusion 
that political sovereignty is for all practical purposes un- 
limited morally as well as legally. 

Of course, Catholics reject this conception. The State 
is bound by the moral law quite as much as individuals. 
For the State is essentially an organization of human 
beings, and the actions of men are not exempt from the 
laws of right and wrong merely because they proceed 
from a political organization. The same conclusion is 
derived from another line of argument. The State has 
a right to do only those things which are conducive to the 
attainment of its end, namely, the common welfare. Since 
the moral law defines and determines human welfare, no 
action, whether of the State or the individual, which is 
contrary to the former can be in harmony with the latter. 

The scope of the State has been clearly indicated by 
Pope Leo XIII in more than one Encyclical: 

The Almighty, therefore, has appointed the charge of the 
human race between two powers, the ecclesiastical and civil, the 
one being set over Divine, and the other over human, things. 
Each in its kind is supreme. Each has fixed limits within which 
it is contained, limits which are defined by the nature and special 
object of the province of each, * * * (“The Christian Con- 
stitution of States,” par. 13.) 

Herein is briefly described the province of the State 
as distinguished from that of the Church. In an earlier 
paragraph of the same Encyclical, the great Pontiff de- 
clares that “civil society, established for the common 
welfare, should not only safeguard the well-being of the 
community, but have also at heart the interests of its 
individual members, ...” Finally there is the compre- 
hensive statement of the functions of the State contained 
in the Encyclical on the “ Conditions of Labor”: 

Whenever the general interest, or any particular class, suffers 
or is threatened with injury which can in no other way be met 
or prevented, it is the duty of the public authority to intervene. 

Formulating the purpose of the State in a single sen- 
tence, we may say that it is to promote the welfare of the 
people, as a whole, as members of families, and as mem- 
bers of social classes. The word “ welfare” comprises ” 
the good, interests, and well-being of the people in every 
important department of life. Hence it is the duty of 
the State to promote religion, morality, education, health 


.and economic prosperity, to safeguard life and physical 


integrity, and to prevent and punish wrongdoing. 
Concerning the scope of the State, two diametrically 
opposite and equally erroneous theories have received 
considerable favor. According to the first, the State has 
practically unlimited power over the individual. Against 
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the State the individual has no rights, since he exists for 
the State. The Church and all voluntary associations 
are entirely subject to the State. In the light of the 
principles stated in the foregoing paragraphs, this theory 
is shown to be a gross and illogical exaggeration. The 
second false theory is that the State has the right merely 
to prevent and punish fraud and violence. According to 
this view, the State may not properly promote religion, 
morality or education, or further the social or economic 
interests of its citizens by any positive measures. Its dis- 
agreement with the principles laid down by Pope Leo 
XIII is obvious and complete. 

Some of the more important departments of the prov- 
ince of the State will be discussed in five articles to fol- 
low: The State and the Family; the State and the Indi- 
vidual; the State and Property; the State and Labor; 
the State and Wages. 


A Builder for God 


Tuomas F. Coaktey, D.D. 


HEN the Bishop of Pittsburgh, who is now a 
titular Archbishop, was asked for a motto for 
his escutcheon some years ago, he selected “ Dominus 
castigavit me.” The writer objected to it, and finally 
“ Dominus aedificet domum” was chosen. There could 
be scarcely any more appropriate phrase to characterize 
the long reign of Bishop Canevin. He has been pre- 
eminently a builder for God. For eighteen years actually, 
and certainly for twenty-five years practically, he has 
been the dominant influence in the diocese of Pittsburgh. 
Often during that time, when the rising tide of perplex- 
ing problems threatened to engulf him, he stood like a 
strong, stubborn oak, rigid against the storm, ready to 
break rather than bend, single, solitary and alone, and 
by sheer force of will he won the day. What we have 
in the diocese of Pittsburgh today is in great part, far 
greater than most of us realize, due to him. 

In the long hundred years from the time of the tiny 
French military chapel of the Madonna at Old Fort 
Duquesne to the year 1895, only 134 churches were 
erected in the entire diocese of Pittsburgh by all of its 
previous four Bishops. Yet Bishop Canevin handed over 
to his successor on June 29 a diocese with more than 
300 churches superbly officered and equipped. He had 
in his time erected thirty more parish buildings than all 
of his predecessors combined. Under his guidance, every 
thirty days for the last quarter of a century a new church, 
or a new school, or a new rectory, or a new convent, or 
a new charitable or religious institution, has reared its 
head in the diocese of Pittsburgh, and some of these 
structures represented millions of dollars. It does not 
fall to the lot of many Bishops, even in our own extraor- 
dinary times, to parallel an achievement such as this. 

During his regime the number of nuns in the diocese 
has trebled; the number of Catholic hospitals has almost 
trebled, while their development has sextupled. The 
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number of children in Catholic parish schools has been 
more than doubled, and so has the total number of priests. 
Bishop Canevin founded the first Catholic club for boys 
in the diocese, and it has left its influence upon a host 
of now prominent Catholic business and professional 
men. Out of this club grew the Catholic Truth Society. 
And here I crave pardon for digressing to tell briefly 
the story of its feeble beginnings. The meeting to or- 
ganize the Catholic Truth Society was called for Sunday 
afternoon in the rooms of the Old Cathedral Lyceum more 
than twenty-five years ago. The Bishop, always punctual 
to the minute, began promptly at two o’clock, the Bishop, 
the writer, and Ben, the dark-skinned Ethiopian janitor, 
bulging huge in the vast hall, being the only persons pres- 
ent. Undaunted and unafraid, we began to organize! 
Ex jure devolutivo I elected the Bishop president, and 
he elected me secretary. Then he proceeded to appoint 
various committees, as if we had a packed house, and 
finally I was instructed upon adjournment to prepare a 
notice for the newspapers stating that a “large and en- 
thusiastic audience ” had launched forth the new enter- 
prise, and giving in swelling terms its aims and objects. 
“ But, Bishop,” I remonstrated, “isn’t this a Truth So- 
ciety? How can we be truthful and say the meeting was 
a large and enthusiastic one?” Largeness and enthu- 
siasm to me in those early days were inseparable from 
numbers. “ Well,” he replied drolly, “isn’t our colored 
friend, Ben, large, and aren’t you and I enthusiastic?” 
And this is how the newspapers carried the account the 
following morning of the rocking of the cradle of the 
Catholic Truth Society of Pittsburgh, which has since 
become international. 

Bishop Canevin was the first to encourage retreats for 
women, and he brought the Passionist nuns to the dio- 
cese to erect a house for this purpose, their first founda- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere. He did the same thing 
for laymen’s retreats, which, annual affairs at first, are 
now carried throughout the entire year. During the past 
year the Bishop opened a new house of retreats for 
laymen devoted exclusively to this purpose, and presided 
over by the Passionist Fathers. He has introduced into 
the diocese more new communities of women than existed 
when he assumed the direction of affairs, and today there 
are no less than thirty-four communities of nuns engaged 
in almost every variety of religious, educational and 
charitable work. 

The cry of the afflicted always reached his ear, and he 
founded the De Paul Institute, a normal school for the 
deaf, in one of the most beautiful suburbs of the city; 
and he beholds today as a result of his vision perhaps the 
largest and finest private oral school for the deaf in the 
country. 

He founded the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
to catechize the children of the sparsely settled districts 
of the diocese, and today there are two priests directing 
the work of 700 teachers of 18,000 children who would 
otherwise be entirely outside the pale of religion. He 
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began the diocesan band of missionaries, to evangelize 
the rural districts, and to give missions to non-Catholics. 
The Missionary Aid Society was his idea, and the present 
national plan to reorganize Catholic missions in this 
country is based entirely upon the plan which the Bishop 
of Pittsburgh put in force in this diocese many years ago. 

And in the full tide of accomplishment he did a thing 
that in the opinion of many sagacious observers eclipses 
all his other triumphs. He resigned. Resignation has 
not been the least of the virtues possessed by the Bishops 
of Pittsburgh, three out of five having laid down their 
office in this fashion. Having attained the crested wave 
of perfect achievement, Bishop Canevin passes on to an 
uncommonly capable younger head and hands the ripened 
harvest of his more than forty years in the priesthood 
and episcopate. 

It belongs to other and abler hands to pen the bi- 
ography of this commanding and unusual prelate, who 
could, when required, audaciously pioneer the ventures 
of faith. In these days of untried and perilous things, it 
is well for us to have had in our midst such a solid and 
conservative figure as the former saintly Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh, who for the last quarter of a century has loomed 
so grandly on the horizon of local and national history 
as the staunch representative of the safe, the sane, the 
old, the tried and the sure. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words. 


Watson’s Insults to Bishop Keiley 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Returning from Washington, where, during the past week, 
there was a great deal of talk of the centralizing activities of 
the National Catholic Welfare Council, I am rather surprised 
to discover that no general attempt seems to have been made to 
prevent further attacks on one of the most respected and dis- 
tinguished members of the Hierarchy, Bishop Keiley, of Sav- 
annah. 

There was a time when the State of Georgia was looked on 
by the rest of the States as a rather romantic place. It was 
never remarkable for intelligence, though Athens boasts of one 
of the best of American hotels, and it possesses a most efficient 
and up-to-date agricultural college. Whenever the accent of 
Georgia was heard, it brought visions of Cherokee roses and 
cape jasmin; and one felt that the strains of “Juanita” and 
“Listen to the Mocking Bird” would never be displaced by 
Wagner and Debussy. It was a lovely secluded spot! All was 
sweetness and sentiment and hog’s brains and corn pone! One 
never associated it with Darkest Africa or wondered why mis- 
sionaries to the illiterate were not sent there in great numbers. 

Now ail this is changed. The fact that Mr. Thomas E. Wat- 
son has been returned from Georgia to the Senate of the United 
States has obliged us to think of Georgia as one great, Dismal 
Swamp. This is regrettable; and the respectable citizens of 
Georgia who believe in the Constitution of the United States and 
the Declaration of Independence, who make profession of ac- 
cepting the one great commandment of Christ, must redee1 
themselves by protesting as Americans against the outrageous 
insults, the primitive savage attitude, which Senator Watson and 
his followers have assumed, not only against Bishop Keiley and 
the Catholics of Georgia, but against every right-thinking 
American throughout this country. Georgia as represented by 
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Senator Watson seems to be the one State that is not ashamed 
to repudiate the principles for which George Washington fought. 
This whole matter is not one that can be settled by a few local 
resolutions. It is a matter of importance to every American 
citizen. Our brethren, the Hebrews, know very well how to 
deal with an affair of this kind, and if the centralization of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council has any value, it ought to 
use whatever power it has to make Georgia understand this. 
Spring Lake, N. J. Maurice Francis EGAN. 


Imitation Art in Architecture 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

On reading the letter by P. J. M. on the “ Scagliola Fathers,” 
in America for May 7, and the bane of imitation in our Cath- 
olic church, I recalled the description which Wallace Irwin once 
gave of American architecture. He said of it that it consisted 
of imitations of one material by another, in places where the 
material imitated would be unsuitable, impractical and in bad 
taste. He also once stated, even though subtly, a more pertinent 
truth. Describing one of our richest American universities, 
he said of the architecture, that it was the same as that of 
Oxford and Cambridge, but with better plumbing. It may be 
a mistaken idea but the suspicion is reasonable that Mr. Irwin 
was joking us on our provincial taste in architecture. Plumb- 
ing, heating and lighting, as we know them in our day, together 
with the steel frame structure, are the facts of architecture. 
The Gothic, Renaissance or Byzantine draperies are the fancy- 
dress costumes with which we hide reality and smother art. 

The way out of our difficulties does not lie in making “ imita- 
tion” medieval churches. That is un-Catholic, suitable perhaps 
as a religious gesture from the Unitarian or the Anglo-Episco- 
palian, but to us it is unnatural and J make bold to say, entirely 
wrong. Our way is not that of imitation either of materials 
or of style, but rather the way of creation, which is the way of 
art. Phoenix-like, art rises out of the ashes of the past, evoked 
by faith in the possibilities of our day. Fanning into flame 
time’s dying embers, which fade again too quickly, is misdirected 
effort. The future of art in this country and age will be deter- 
mined by the degree of belief in our time, which must be bodied 
forth in terms of beauty if we are again to have a living art, 
where now we have artistic attitudes. 

Chicago. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
The defense of Scagliola and Rigalico in the issue of 
America, for June 11, is as shoddy as the material which it 
defends. The whole question hinges on the definition of the 
word beautiful. Beautiful is that which pleases the intellect. 
Now the proper object of the intellect is truth. ‘Therefore 
truth is the very foundation of the beautiful. A sham, a lie 
can never be beautiful. A lie in the Middle Ages or in Rome 
is bad enough, but a lie in the house of God is an abomination. 
A clown in a circus may be ridiculous, but a similar mockery 
of a sacred thing is nearly sacrilegious. Instead of striving for 
effect and shamming the beautiful things we cannot afford, let 
us have the good, the true, the really beautiful things we can 
afford. 
Sutersville, Pa. 


Francis Barry Byrne. 


JosEPH LONERGAN 


Pilgrim and Puritan 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The question of Pilgrim and Puritan has obscured the real 
issue in the correspondence, which was that Holland counts for 
much more than England in the influence that led to the found- 
ing of schools in New England. I quoted the authority for 
that in the first communication. 

I have always used the words Pilgrim and Puritan gen- 
erically for the English who came to New England. When the 
rightness of that usage was questioned, I thought at first that 
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perhaps recent historical developments had made it erroneous. 
The more I have looked into the matter the more I have be- 
come convinced that writing for popular reading is best under- 
stood without the distinction. President Roosevelt caused some 
of the New Englanders to gasp by his calm usage of Pilgrim 
and Puritan as synonyms, but when an official of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society reviewed the subject in a special 
monograph suggested by the Roosevelt incident it became very 
clear that even in Massachusetts itself the terms are confused 
in significance even at the present time, and that the usage of 
one for the other had been practically universal in the , gen- 
eration before our time. Hence the court procedure a dozen 
years ago which prevented the foundation of a rival trust 
company from carrying one of these names when there was 
already another bearing the other name in existence. 

It was because of the claims of what the English had done 
for education in New England in connection with the popular 
celebration of the landing of the Pilgrims that I called attention 
to how much Holland must have influenced the early settlers 
in educational matters, since England itself was about that time 
at the beginning of an educational decline while Holland was 
just at the beginning of an epoch in which her universities 
became the most famous in Europe. I realize now that the 
terms used were too general though I still think that it is very 
important to appreciate properly the part Holland played in the 
matter, for many of the English who were dissatisfied with 
religious conditions in England were looking to Holland at this 
tinte and were influenced by the situation there. Some of the 
English who tried to get over to Holland were prevented from 
doing so, but they must have been familiar with Dutch educa- 
tional developments. The Pilgrims were Puritans before they 
went to Holland; some who stayed in England, when the 
Speedwell put back, influenced those in“the home country and 
intercourse with Holland was increased. The subject of the 
Holland influence in New England education deserves careful 
treatment. 

I may say to your correspondent from Seattle that I told those 
who wished to select me for the presidency of the American 
Catholic Historical Association that I was very unsuited for 
such a position. So far I have always succeeded in keeping out 
of office. They would not listen to me, so the fault is theirs. 
I wish that the declaration in the matter had come from some- 
one besides a convert, because converts find so much fault, that, 
alas, we do not pay as much attention to them as we should 
for our own good. I wonder if I might say that we older 
Catholics do not emphasize our religion just about the time 
that we are declaring that someone who happens to disagree 
with us about the tariff or Pilgrim or Puritan is dishonest. I 
have to thank him, however, for a precious opportunity to make 
due acknowledgments for his contribution to the charity class. 

New York. James J. WALSH. 

[This controversy is now closed. Ed. America.] 


Irish Catholics and the Revolution 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Thomas J. O’Brien in America for May 21, quotes at 
length from Lecky’s “Ireland in the Eighteenth Century” to 
prove that Irish Catholics could and did enlist in the British 
army at the time of the American Revolution. There can be 
no doubt that strenuous efforts were made to enlist the Irish 
Catholics, both in Ireland and in the Colonies; but it must be 
remembered that these attempts, for the greater part, resulted 
in failure. As the quotation takes up most of Mr. O’Brien’s 
communication, it may be well to know how much it is really 
worth. 

We are told that the Irish Catholic gentry “came forth as 
usual to testify their unbounded loyalty to the sovereign.” It 
makes little difference if they did: they represented only a small 
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portion of the Irish. And when they attempted, as did Lord 

Kenmare and Lord Cahir, to raise regiments, their efforts proved 

of little avail. The real Irish Catholic nobles, the exiled Irish 

Catholic soldiers on the continent, warmly espoused the Ameri- 

can cause. Benjamin Franklin received offers of service from 

thirty or forty of them, some of whom were of distinguished 
rank, as Comte O’Donnell and Baron O’Cahill. Furthermore, 

Count Dillon and Chevalier Walsh led the two Irish Catholic 

regiments that fought with our French allies. 

The quotation continues: “The Irish Catholics do not appear 
to have shown any sympathy with the Americans, which was 
evident among the Presbyterians.” On the contrary, as the 
newspapers of the day inform us, unbounded enthusiasm was 
manifested for the American cause in Dublin and Cork. Yankee 
privateers found shelter and friendship in the harbors of Cork, 
Dublin, Galway and Limerick. Ethan Allen, too, speaks grate- 
fully of the charity he experienced, as a British captive, at the 
hands of the citizens of Cork. It was these same good people 
of rebel Cork that sent a vessel stocked with provisions to Wash- 
ington. In 1775 Lord Chatham declared that “Ireland to a man 
is in favor of the Americans”; and a year later he announced 
that “the whole Irish nation favors the Americans.” 

According to Lecky, as quoted by your correspondent, “the 
Irish emigrants who were so conspicuous in the American ranks 
were chiefly, though not exclusively, Protestants.” In an in- 
complete survey of the army rolls of the American Revolu- 
tion, Mr. Michael J. O’Brien found 12,193 Irish Catholic names, 
of which 544 were those of officers. It is true that many of 
these persons, despite their Catholic names, were Protestants; 
but are we to believe that the vast majority were Protestants, 
when Archbishop John Carroll said: “The American army 
swarmed with Roman Catholic soldiers”; and again, “ They 
[the Catholics] contributed, in proportion to their numbers, 
equally at least with every denomination, to the establishment 
of independence”? Archbishop John Carroll was one of the 
great figures of the Revolutionary period, and himself an ardent 
patriot. It is true that the British attempted to enlist a Catholic 
regiment, and an Irish regiment. “ The Roman Catholic Volun- 
teers” and “ The Volunteers of Ireland.” ‘‘ The Catholic Volun- 
teers” never succeeded in getting more than 180 men, and after 
five months of existence, were disbanded. “The Volunteers of 
Ireland” at Camden, South Carolina, in 1780 numbered 253, 
rank and file, and had a notorious reputation for desertions. 
After 1781 they dwindled into insignificance, and there is no 
further record of this ridiculous regiment. 

The quotation calls attention to the loyalty of the Canadian 
Catholics. This is little to be wondered at, in view of the bigoted 
opposition of some of the Colonies to the tolerant “ Quebec Act.” 
However, one of the greatest helpers of George Rogers Clark 
was a French Canadian priest, Pére Gibault, who brought over 
Cahokia and Vincennes to the American cause; and it was he 
who, when Clark started on his heroic mid-winter march to 
recapture Vincennes, gave absolution to the troops, one-half of 
whom were French Catholics. 

In the quotation it is stated that “In Ireland the demand for 
recruits was very great and Catholics were readily accepted, 
and appear to have enlisted in large numbers.” The demand 
was indeed great, and great pressure was brought to bear in 
enforcing enlistments; but the results were not commensurate 
with the efforts. Horace Walpole, the Duke of Richmond, 
Arthur Lee, and others, including the news journals of the time, 
all declare that recruiting in Ireland met with great opposition, 
and was a failure. The Irish Catholic soldiers, many of whom 
were lured in by deceit, or driven in by force, had to be chained, 
and bound with irons in order to get them aboard ships for 
America. No less a person than Gencral Howe himself—and 
advertisements in the New York news journals bears out his 

statement—assures us that when they arrived here they deserted 
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in large numbers. The Catholic masses of Ireland refused to 
enlist, and when forced to do so, deserted when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself. 

The whole question is carefully studied in an excellent book 
“A Hidden Phase of the American Revolution,” by Michael 
J. O’Brien. In this book the author proves by the documentary 
evidence of muster rolls, contemporary newspapers, journals, 
etc., that the Irish and the Irish Catholics had a large share in 
the winning of the Revolution. It is upon the solid founda- 
tion of this evidence that most of the statements above have 
been advanced. 

Poughkeepsie 


M. P. Harney, S.J. 


The Fires of Racial Hatred 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There appeared in America for June 4 an article entitled 
“The Fires of Racial Hatred.” It is the kind of article that 
arouses the anger of those readers who disagree with the writer 
of the article in question. At least that was the impression 
upon the undersigned. 

In the first place the article did not seem to be straightfor- 
It could be all simmered down to one sentence as fol- 
lows: Ireland should submit to England, a more powerful 
nation, for the universal benefit of mankind. Instead of saying 
so, the writer of the article seems to be beating about the bush, 
with such statements as “the hour has come for some of the 
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smallest nations and noblest races to be detached and to be 
beyond racial impulse and interest and to make concessions to 
adjust themselves historically for the social peace of the world,” 
and “no nation, however petty and helpless, will be lost by 
fitting in at this moment with the economy of other and more 
powerful nations for the universal betterment of mankind.” 


Secondly, there is too much insistence laid on culture and 
civilization, the broad interests of humanity, the temperamental 
aspect, “supra-racial quality,” “splendid opportunity,” and the 
fact that there is hardly an Englishman but has a strain of 
Irish blood. There are “sops,” thrown apparently to the Irish, 
about being among the “noblest races,” and a paternal vein is 
followed while advising them “to be detached and to be beyond 
racial impulse and interest and to make concessions.” The 
writer assures the small nations that nothing will happen to 
them and that everything will be well; but it is to be noted 
particularly that in the advice given to the small nations to fit 
themselves in with the economy of other and more powerful 
nations, there is no qualification as to the justice of the economy 
practised by the powerful nations. Whether the powerful nation 
is right or wrong, it is to be helped along. In other words, the 
small nations are to range themselves on the side of the power- 
ful. Be that as it may, Ireland has had over 700 years acquaint- 
ance with the “economy” of powerful nations. There is, more- 
over, one sentence in the article which spoils the effect of the 
nice things said about the small and noble nations, and that 
sentence reads as follows: “Inherent instinct under provoca- 
tion becomes with the uneducated and the spiritually undiscip- 
lined riotous passion.” (Italics inserted.) I wonder if the 
reference is to the Irish. 

Thirdly, could there be a more purposeless question than the 
following which appears in the article? “Is self-determination 
practically and economically applicable in every crisis and on 
every occasion?” The writer might just as well ask whether 
universal suffrage or capital punishment or feeding the multi- 
tude is practical and economically applicable on every occasion. 
We had a little sentence in our copy books that read “ circum- 
stances alter cases.” I wish the writer of the article had told 
us whether or not “self-determination” can be accepted as a 
matter of principle,” and if so, why that principle should not be 
applied to the case of Ireland. The writer states that St. Thomas 
Aquinas teaches “that the temperamental aspect and peculiar 
character of a race is to be considered when fixing the nature 
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of its government, be it republican or monarchical.” That is all 
very interesting. But what is more interesting at the present 
time is to find out who is entitled to do the “fixing.” St. 
Thomas Aquinas is also credited by the writer with defining 
peace as the “tranquillity of order.” There can be no peace 
without justice. An invading army can maintain order. The 
last thing a burglar wants is a disturbance, and if the house- 
holder does disturb him, the burglar will try to maintain order 
and prevent all unnecessary noise by flourishing his weapon. 
The great desideratum of the vast empires of history, including 
the German and British Empires, was and is the maintenance 
of order. The civil authorities could maintain order in our 
churches, monasteries, convents and institutions, but order 
maintained by the denial of justice is too high a price to pay 
for peace. Most red-blooded men would rather be dead. 

In conclusion, the writer of the article is evidently out ot 
touch with practical life. All the lovely phrases and expres- 
sions of sentiment just serve to arouse anger. Nations and 
individuals are struggling to dominate and control, and murder 
and looting are nothing so long as there is profit. In the very 
same issue of AMERICA, in which the article in question appears, 
there is another article, entitled “ America and Haiti,” in which 
occurs the following sentence: “Robbery, arson, rape, torture, 
hanging to secure confessions, the ‘ water-cure’—the category 
furnishes a superb commentary on the superior civilization of 
the conqueror.” I suppose the poor Haitians are guilty of racial 
hatred and, of course, should adjust themselves historically and 
fit themselves in with the economy of the more powerful 
nation, the United States. It is all very well to talk about a 
federation of the world. Let us be practical. What is the unit 
in the federation? Is it the nation, the family or the indi- 
vidual? Shall it be a federation of free units or shall the units 
be permitted to dominate one another? There are many inter- 
esting problems in connection with world federation. But to 
come back to the present, we in the United States know that 
Englishmen wish to govern and control Irishmen, and that they 
have been trying to do so for a number of centuries. We know 
that there can be no peace without justice. There can be no 
justice without a knowledge of the facts. As we are a nation, 
we know that England and Ireland are nations. Then the great 
question arises, by what right does one nation seek by force to 
govern and control another nation. We will not recognize the 
plea of military expediency, because by such a plea did Ger- 
many seek to justify her invasion of Belgium. Perhaps the 
writer of the article can tell us the answer? 

New York. Ropert E. SHortact. 


Religion in Public Health Stations 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Archbishop and Bishops of this country are heavily 
burdened and public-spirited organizations like the Knights of 
Columbus have shown a courageous desire to help solve many 
of the problems which require pecuniary aid. May I through 
your columns call attention to a condition which merits careful 
consideration and immediate relief. I refer to the hospitals 
conducted by the Public Health Department, under control of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. By order of Secretary Houston, 
all chaplains were removed from these hospitals, on the general 
plea of economy. My letter is to throw light on present con- 
ditions in one such hospital, that, namely, which is located 
at Fort Stanton, New Mexico. 

Having a son there under treatment, I made a visit to this 
institution in 1913. I found that the patients were receiving 
only the haphazard religious consolation derived from occa- 
sional visits of clergymen passing in the neighborhood. I also 
learned that many of the patients were Catholics and that they 
felt the deprivation of spiritual assistance most keenly. Moved 
by the necessity of the case, I set on foot, after returning to 
Washington, an energetic campaign to furnish a chapel and 
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obtain a chaplain. Mr. McAdoo, the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, issued a license for this edifice, which, though modest 
in the extreme and only a portable building, was fully equipped 
for the uses for which the generosity of friends had fur- 
nished it. We likewise secured a chaplain, the Rev. Gerald 
Gay, of New York, who found abundant work awaiting him 
and reported excellent progress all through the months in which 
he was permitted to remain. Fearing that non-Catholics might 
feel aggrieved over the founding of the Catholic chapel, an 
organ was purchased, through the efforts of my friends, for 
the hall in which Protestant services were held. 

Imagine my profound grief on learning that Father Gay had 
been dismissed and that the chapel had been turned over indis- 
criminately to any minister who wished to hold services, Bible 
classes, etc. The chapel was erected and furnished for the 
specific purpose of holding Catholic services, and I hold the 
license for this permission. A chaplain could surely be ob- 
tained from some Bishop or Archbishop and supported, with- 
out drawing on the Treasury. I believe that the conditions of 
affairs at Fort Stanton so far as Catholic patients are con- 
cerned, are reproduced in every public health station, and the 
matter seems to me to be worth investigating by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. If the Government will not obtain for its 
wards the last consolations of their religion, the Church should 
take the matter in hand. Certainly, a chapel bought and fur- 
nished by Catholics for Catholic invalids, should not be allowed 
to fall into the hands of any itinerant minister or evangelist. 

Brookland, D. C. ExizaBetH M. RAtpu. 


Business Courses After Working Hours 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The wonderful post-war interest in education after working 
hours, as shown by the young men and women throughout the 
country, is a reasonably safe indication that the sober judgment 
of the American people has not been shaken by the cataclysm 
through which the world has recently passed. The young men 
and the young women of the country are alive, as never before, 
to the fact that opportunities for advancement in business are 
knocking at their doors and that these opportunities can be 
seized only by those who are prepared. To the end that they 
may be able to take advantage of their opportunities, the youth 
of the country are clamoring for evening courses and are 
swarming into the various schools in which technical training 
for business is given. It is the aim of these courses to provide 
the’ student with the necessary business training without which, 
in this era of specialization, it is well-nigh impossible to advance 
in the modern business world. 

The success of private non-Catholic schools of business in 
attracting the youth of our large cities gives rise to the query 
whether it is not high time for our Catholic schools and colleges 
to enter into this field on a larger scale and to present to our 
Catholic young men and young women completely developed, 
standardized courses which will divert them from non-Catholic 
educational institutions conducting such courses and lead them 
to seek a business training under Catholic auspices. 

Despite the fact that many of our Catholic young men and 
young women throughout the country are aware that special 
technical training is necessary for advancement in business and 
are taking such courses in various non-Catholic institutions, 
there are a very great many who do not fully realize the urgent 
need of taking such courses. This failure to realize the value 
of a technical business training is particularly true in the case of 
our parochial and high-school graduates, who, as a rule, do not 
look for any special training after graduation, and who, be- 
cause of their lack of knowledge of the technique of business, 
all too frequently become discouraged and rest satisfied with a 
place among the mediocre, ambitionless multitude of time-sery- 


ing employes. 
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The time is opportune. Thousands are graduating from our 
parochial schools this month. Comparatively few of these 
parochial-school graduates will enter high school. Is it not 
the duty of our Catholic high schools and colleges to provide 
evening courses along technical business lines for those whose 
systematic educational development will otherwise be abruptly 
arrested? Is it not, also, the duty of those in charge of our 
parochial schools to direct the attention of their students to 
these courses and to encourage them to enroll therein, to the 
end that they may continue their education in an atmosphere 
of Catholic influence and with a background of splendid Cath- 
olic ideals? 


New York. James D. Hines, A.B., LL.B. 


Catholics and Colleges. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


It was noted in an editorial in America for May 28, that 
books listed on the “Index” are prescribed as compulsory read- 
ing for the degree of Ph. D., in some of our secular universities. 
In connection with this point, it may not be useless to call atten- 
tion to two specimens of Church history taught by professors in 
such institutions. Dr. Adams, of Yale, in his book “ Civilization 
During the Middle Ages” thus explains the origin of the cultus 
of the Saints: 

The clearest indication of this paganizing process was the 
introduction of the worship of the Saints. The pagan found 
the Christian monotheistic idea hard to understand, so he 
created a Christian polytheism, partly by putting some holy 
man of the past in the place of the pagan divinity, sometimes, 
as we can now see, actually translating the pagan divinity 
himself into a Christian Saint. 

Dr. Adams assures us that this interesting process began some- 
time in the third century. This is the kind of history which 
the Yale professor writes, how much farther he ventures to go 
when he lectures may be conjectured. 

Dr. Botsford of Columbia, in his “ History of Rome,” 
the following account of the origin of the Papacy: 

In the beginning, each Christian community had been inde- 
pendent. In the course of time the bishop of the parent com- 
munity began to have authority over a group of congregations. 
Among the bishops of the age of Constantine some differences 
of rank were already appearing. The Bishop of Rome was 
acquiring the greatest influence of all. In short that the Church 
was becoming a monarchy. Thus the callow Catholic collegian 
is assured that “ modern historical criticism” proves the Fapacy 
to be a merely natural evolution, the result of purely human 
causes, and that “ Saint worship’ was merely transfigured Pagan- 
ism. But we are told by parents: “ My boy is different. His 
faith is so strong; his character so noble; his mind so brilliant 
that we need not fear for him.” Mama, and even papa, may 
believe this, but the harassed pedagogue who has been struggling 
with “my boy” for four years or so, cannot, alas, share their 
sublime faith in his moral and intellectual stature. He has failed 
to detect in him an embryo Aristotle or an incipient Aquinas. 
“My boy” is just an adolescent American, easily swayed by his 
environment, liable to succumb to temptation. When will som: 
Catholics learn that Our Lord wants above all else the souls of their 
children, when will they learn that an infidel college may send 
out “my boy” a shallow agnostic or a moral wreck, or both 
as it has done with others not one whit inferior to “my boy” in 
brains or character? To expose an immortal soul to the proxi- 
mate occasion of apostasy, or of moral shipwreck, is a terrible 
responsibility, but it is lightly assumed by some who would be 
insulted if one ventured to “insinuate that they were not good 
Catholics. A good Catholic is not one who endangers the pre- 
cious pearl of faith in his children’s souls for the bauble labeled 


“ social advantages.” 
New York. 


gives 


LAURENCE K. PATTERSON. 
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Fourth of July Musings 

N practise, if not by law, the Fourth of July was for- 

merly a national holiday. Now it is just the fourth 
day of the month. Years ago the townsmen would gather 
on the common or in the meeting-house to listen to the 
reading of a document penned in 1776 by a lank young 
Virginian named Thomas Jefferson. The name of this 
interesting historical curiosity is the Declaration of In- 
dependence. After the reading, the favorite orator of 
the town or county would ascend the rostrum, and there 
would be a discourse, sincere in purpose if rhetorical in 
form, on the blessings of that particular kind of liberty 
won in the fight which began in earnest in 1776. Pos- 
sibly, too, there might be one or other pointed reference 
to another venerable antiquity, known to students as the 
Constitution of the United States. The longer the ora- 
tion, the better pleased the populace; for, curiously 
enough, in those days Americans were fond of reading 
about, and hearing about, and talking about, the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Federal Constitution. 

But the times have changed. The spirit and the prin- 
ciples which promoted the penning of the Declaration 
and the adoption of the Constitution are dead in many 
parts of the country, dying in others, and weak in all. 
Frankly we are not greatly interested in this Govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people. Perhaps it is not an 
exaggeration to say that, in the opinion of a majority of 
our people, government is like a machine which, in the 
expressive phrase, “runs” itself. Hence a majority of 
our people, forgetting that they and not a parcel of ofh- 
cials at Washington are the Government, take no part 


in practical politics. The records of the men who ask 


their votes, they scrutinize with but a passing glance. In 
consequence they are represented by political hucksters, 
professional office-seekers, whose ideal is a government 
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which pays the largest personal return, or embodies in 
the law the latest form of short-sighted social endeavor. 
Yet it is perfectly obvious that a government of and for 
the people must be “ run” by the people. 

But for many a generation it has not been “run” by 
the people. The people, intent only on their personal 
interests, have neglected their duty as citizens. That is 
why the trusts and the forces of capitalism are now so 
securely entrenched that nothing less than an economic, 
if not a bloody social revolution will ever dislodge them. 
Hence the fearful economic inequalities in a country dedi- 
cated to the principle of equality of opportunity. Hence, 
too, the existence of classes in this country, classes as 
strongly marked off as in the days of Louis XV, and the 
resultant exploitation of the poor by men whose sole 
claim to consideration is their possession of power, se- 
cured through their possession of the sources of wealth. 
Hence, too, the attempt to break down the wise balance 
of power between State and Federal Government estab- 
lished by the Constitution, and the attempt to soothe the 
outraged feelings of the oppressed by the poultice of 
social legislation, slapped warm and plentiful upon the 
social cancer which the Government does not dare even 
attempt to cure; and the persistent campaign to establish 
through such legislation as the Sterling-Towner educa- 
tional bill, a centralized control of the social factors which 
will mold the thought of the next generation accord- 
ing to the pattern set by the Prussian bureaucrats at 
Washington. The list might be extended indefinitely, 
and need not be extended far to include the latest “ Amer- 
ican” policy of suppressing free speech in a civilized 
country which we occupy by force of arms—after the 
great war fought for the rights of weak peoples and 
small nations! 

Fourth-of-July flag-waving is the vilest hypocrisy un- 
less prompted by the same noble sacrifice and love of 
liberty which made that flag a reality. What we now 
imperatively need is not more red-white-and-blue bunt- 
ing, but the determination to loose ourselves at once from 
the bonds which in this country have well-nigh destroyed 
the spirit of our fathers, and have made of our liberties 
won in the great days of the Republic, a thing of scorn. 


“ Forgive ” 

HE King of England begs the Irish people to forgive. 

Wearing the unaccustomed garb of a penitent, a 
Wettin comes to Ulster, strange confessional, to be ab- 
solved. The garment does not hang well; it seems as- 
sumed too hastily; perhaps for a purpose. But God grant 
that sorrow, deeds of reparation, and speedy amendment 
go with this confession of English outrages in Ireland, 
and that sincerity, a confession’s prime requisite, be not 
lacking. 

But Ireland forgives. Too long has she stood in the 
shadow of the Cross to forget how her Master’s first 
words pleaded with His Father that those who had pur- 
sued Him even to a felon’s death might be forgiven. 
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She knows what suffering is, she who has been scourged 
and buffeted and spit upon by lustful Herods and time- 
serving Pilates, she upon whose dark head has been 
pressed a crown of thorns. One last torture has been 
mercifully spared. She has never been rejected by her 
Today, even as the nails are sunk, martyred Ire- 
land forgives. That is her noblest victory, as it was the 
sublimity of the Cross. The Irish people, whose heart 
has long been sorrow’s home, can forgive because they, 
too, have been crucified. 

Throughout the world, the sons and daughters of the 
Gael have carried the lesson of the Cross. They know 
as only they can know who have suffered and have put 
aside the passing glory of the world to follow Christ, 
that on some Calvary must come the last woe and pas- 
sion of men and nations. The glow on the hill beyond 
Jerusalem was as blood, but it quickly paled to the gold 
of an Easter dawn. So, too, the hills of Ireland are 
red with the blood of her sons; blood that cries aloud 
for justice, and will be heard in God’s good time. There- 
fore can Ireland, whose symbol is the Crucifix, look be- 
yond the angry waters where her persecutors sit in dark- 
ness, to repeat the prayer of her crucified Master, “ For- 
give.” 


own. 


Georgia and Her Senator 

N discussing the recent disgraceful outbreak of 

Thomas Watson of Georgia, two factors are to be 
considered. Bishop Keiley is not one of them. There 
are, no doubt, intelligent, upright men and women in 
Georgia, and before them the venerable Bishop needs no 
apology. They honor him as Georgia’s first citizen. 
They know that he has always fought for the preserva- 
tion of the South’s finest traditions. For years they 
have seen him among the leaders in every movement to 
uplift their State. His position is secure with all good 
men in Georgia and far beyond its confines, and they 
bring him into consideration only to express the pain they 
feel that a great and good man has been so vilely calum- 
niated by an insane bigot. 

The two real factors involved are the State of Geor- 
gia and the Senate of the United States. Georgia links 
a special fondness for Thomas Watson with an equal 
fondness for burning Negroes or hanging them, and for 
peonage. True, it has indicted Mr. Watson on more 
than one occasion, as has the Federal Government, but 
Mr. Watson has never worn stripes. And it has always 
made amends by electing Mr. Watson to some high office. 
At present Mr. Watson represents, technically at least, 
the State of Georgia in the Senate of the United States. 

For the most part a backward, disorderly, undeveloped 
section, held up to scorn and reproach by its own Gov- 
ernor, and hardly rising to the dignity of a self-govern- 
ing American State, Georgia seems almost hopeless. 
Were it not for the indignation which now appears to be 
growing, an indignation arising in the minds of many 
Georgians from a realization of the State’s deplorable 
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condition, the case would be quite hopeless. But until 
education, religion, and civilization have reached a much 
higher stage than at present obtains, Georgia will con- 
tinue to honor such of her sons as most closely resemble 
Thomas Watson. 

But what of the Senate? Unfortunately the Senate 
cannot rid itself of any regularly elected member on the 
ground that he is boorish, uneducated, foul-mouthed or 
intemperate. In practise, the Senate is forced to bow to 
the will of the State. It cannot reject a man who pos- 
sesses the minimal constitutional requirements, and there 
is no clause in the Federal Constitution which debars 
boors and fools from the privileges and emoluments of 
a United States Senator. Against all such undesirables 
the Senate has no defense. Whatever may be said for 
or against the fitness of Mr. Watson for his present office, 
it would seem that the Senate cannot censure him for 
the calumnious statements against Bishop Keiley recently 
published in the newspaper which Mr. Watson edits. 
Whether it can also pass over his accusations directed 
against the President of the United States, may be open 
to question. 

But the wisest comment on the situation is penned by 
Bishop Keiley himself. “ These frightful charges,” he 
writes, “come on top of a shameful record of lynching 
and peonage which have made Georgia notorious. It is 
not I who need defending, but Georgia.” And Georgia 
only can defend herself. If she chooses, she can toler- 
ate peonage, foster lynching, and send men like Thomas 
Watson to the Senate of the United States. The rest of 
the country may be forced to share the humiliation with 
Georgia’s respectable citizens, but the shame and the dis- 
grace are Georgia’s alone. 


Prohibition and American Rights 


N the night of June 21, Mr. John D. Harrington, 

a respected citizen of Brooklyn, while returning 
to his home after a council meeting of the Knights of 
Columbus, was stopped by a policeman. The policeman 
demanded the right to search a valise carried by Mr. 
Harrington: Mr. Harrington with a spirit as valuable 
as it is exceedingly rare, refused to allow the policeman 
to touch his property. What happened thereafter is thus 
told by the New York World: 


Has a policeman the right to search at night a bag or bundle 
carried by a law-abiding citizen? Police Departmert officials 
maintain they have that right. Many others insist that they 
have not. 

John D. Harrington, thirty-nine, living at No. 552 Fifty-first 
street, Brooklyn, who is Grand Knight of Admiral Dewey 
Council, Knights of Columbus, was stopped in the street a block 
from his home early yesterday morning by Foliceman Charles 
Taylor of the Fourth avenue station. The bluecoat demanded 
that the bag Harrington was carrying be opened, but the way- 
farer objected. ‘My only alternative is to take you to the 
station house,” said the policeman. “Very well, I’ll go with 
you,” Harrington said. At the station house Harrington still 
refused to open his bag, and was charged with disorderly 


conduct. 
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It is sober truth to say that since the Mullan-Gage pro- 
hibition enforcement law went into effect, no citizen of 
New York is “ secure in his person, house, papers, or 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures.” 
These quoted phrases are taken from the Constitution 
of the United States; they do not occur in the State 
Constitution, and the reality corresponding to them does 
not exist in the City or State of New York. They are 
phrases merely. 

Of course, the relinquishment of security for life, lib- 
erty, and property is a small price to pay for Prohibition, 
and New York is determined to have Prohibition even 
if every remnant of Americanism now hiding within her 
borders is destroyed. Within a few weeks more than 
8,000 men and women have been arrested under the Mul- 
A few have been indicted. Fewer have 
been convicted. Grand juries refuse to indict; court- 
juries are dismissed after they refuse to convict. But 
Prohibition must be enforced. Hence it will hereafter 
be necessary to allow those only to serve on a grand 
jury who will swear to return an indictment for every 
presentment, and strictly exclude from court-jury serv- 
ice all who will not pledge themselves under oath to 
convict every man and woman against whom a grand 
jury indictment has been returned. 

This process may in time enforce the Mullan-Gage 
law, but nothing less drastic will be satisfactory. True, 
it will utterly destroy the spirit of Americanism. But 
what of that? Who cares for the Constitution, State or 
Federal, for the institutions cemented by the blood of 
our fathers, for property rights, for the right of the 
domestic hearth to be secure from invasion, for the right 
of Americans to worship according to the dictates of 
conscience, or for any right which every decent man must 
assert on penalty of forfeiture of his manhood; provided 
only that Prohibition be enforced? - 

Meanwhile, on that same night, June 21, which wit- 
nessed the arrest of a Knight of Columbus for bravely 
asserting his rights as an American citizen, naked women, 
debauched by an apostate Jew, publicly exposed them- 


lan-Gage law. 
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selves on at least one New York stage. But no arrests 
were made. No arrests will be made. For there is only 
one law in New York, the Prohibition law, and Mullan 
and Gage are its prophets. 


The Vacationist’s Patroness 


T the gateway of summer, so to speak, stands Our 

Blessed Lady, reminding her faithful children by 
the fair virtues she practised during her visit to her cousin 
St. Elizabeth, how Catholic vacationists should pass the 
coming weeks of rest and recreation. Thoughtful- 
ness, courtesy and consideration for others marked every 
moment of her sojourn on “ St. John’s Mount.” Mary 
brought nothing but peace and comfort to the family she 
visited, and by her influence made everybody she met 
a joyful observer of God’s law. Wholly occupied as she 
was in doing deeds of charity or saying words of kind- 
ness, in her society the good name of the absent was 
always safe. Finally when her three months’ stay with 
Elizabeth was over Our Lady returned to her home in 
Nazareth far holier than she left it. 

Our Catholic women, especially, should keep before 
them Mary’s high example as they enjoy their summer 
vacations. Her maidenly reserve and modesty will re- 
mind them that their conversations must always be what 
she would not be ashamed to hear, and that their dress 
and amusements should never be what she would blush 
to behold. The true client of Our Lady, moreover, will 
take care to go for vacation only where Mass can be 
heard every Sunday and will never forget that the Com- 
mandments of God and of the Church are just as bind- 
ing in July and August as they are in March and April. 
Moralists, it is said, are saddened by the long catalogue 
of sins they have learned to expect from the returned 
vacationist. But if Our Divine Lord’s stainless Mother 
is made the guardian and patroness of this year’s sum- 
mer holidays, perhaps many more of our Catholics 
will come back home, their vacations over, not only re- 
created, in health and spirits, but with stronger faith and 
purer morals than when they went away. 


Literature 


The Records of Catholic America 

NE of the most satisfactory books dealing with the records 

of Catholic America given to the public in a long time is 
the “History of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 1821-1921” 
(Pustet), by the Rev. Dr. John H. Lamott, of the diocesan 
seminary. In an unpretentious but thoroughly up-to-date and 
comprehensive volume Dr. Lamott has compiled a model his- 
tory of the progress of the Church in the archdiocese of 
Cincinnati, composing his chapters according to Pope Leo’s 
well-known rule, “To dread uttering a falsehood, not 
to fear to state the truth.” The best evidence of this can be 
found in the fact that he handles the unfortunate financial 
episode of the Purcell regime in such a tactful manner that no 
unbiased mind can find anything lacking to complete a clear 


and frank review of this catastrophe. The same characteristics 
might be applied to most of the details of the three compre- 
hensive groups, chronological, geographical and educational, 
into which, in an orderly and all-embracing program, he has 
cleverly collected the diversified events of this diocesan history. 
As similar narratives of most the divisions of the ecclesiastical 
organization of the country have yet to be compiled, the author 
has done a special service in showing not only how this 
historical void can be filled but the most practical manner in 
which a long-neglected opportunity can be made avallable. He 
relates how “he had to overcome the inconvenience of having 
practically no diocesan archives at Cincinnati,” but his seven 
pages of bibliography are ample testimony of his desire “to 
obtain our information wherever possible from first-hand 
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sources,” and how well he has used this material is shown in 
the ample and critical documentation of his facts. 

It is not pleasant to know that compilers for other diocesan 
histories will also find their diocesan archives missing. Like 
Dr. Lamott they may discover them as curios in the museum 
of an extra-territorial institution, a peripatetic professor from 
which used to wander unimpeded about the land, during the 
previous generation, annexing for his “ memorial” collection any- 
thing that struck his fancy. The supine indifference with which 
the local authorities in the past seem to have regarded the 
documents and records that are now indispensable for a 
detailed and authoritative historicai volume, is almost beyond 
belief. Its actuality however is fully appreciated by the unfor- 
tunate investigator intent on the necessary verification of his 
statements. 

Nor do recent experiences afford a more promising outlook 
for a radical reform in this indifference to the preservation and 
the publication of our Catholic American records. Six years 
ago there was begun, under the most imposing patronage, the 
publication of a Catholic historical quarterly review, the stated 
purpose of which was the “ stimulating of a nationwide interest 
in American history.” In the twenty-four numbers since many 
very notable and valuable contributions to our Catholic annals 
were thus made, most of them on hitherto untouched subjects. 
Now in the latest issue of this publication (April, 1921), al- 
though our available histories and materials for them are so 
limited we are told that a policy of “relinquishing the national 
field and of entering the broader field of Church history” has 
been determined on, and that in place of “Catholic American 
history,” the pages of the quarterly are to be devoted to 
“history for Catholic Americans.” 

Volume I of this new series has six major contributions, the 
first five of which have no American connection whatever. The 
sixth paper, at the end of the number, purports to be a list of 
American Catholic papers and periodicals and apparently is 
compiled mainly from the article on this subject in “The 
Catholic Encyclopedia” and from a similar list given a year 
or so ago in Benziger’s Book News. Although it is dated 
“December 31, 1920,” it contains names of papers dead for 
several years before that day, and of others that never claimed 
to be “ Catholic.” In the historical summary accompanying the 
list a number of names are misspelled, in fact the names of some 
prominent men exhibit different varieties on the same page. 
Careless editing and slovenly proof-reading would seem to be 
fatal defects for the authoritative character of such history for 
American Catholics. 

Again the United States Catholic Historical Society inaug- 
urated, three years ago, a historical essay contest in which a 
prize of $100 would be given for the best treatment of a stated 
subject by a student in any of our Catholic colleges. A fair 
result came from the two initial contests; a Georgetown student 
taking the prize in the first, and a young woman from Mount 
St. Vincent that in the second. This year however, in spite 
of the fact that the widest publicity was given to the details of 
the third contest, only five out of the several hundred Catholic 
educational institutions directly invited to have their students 
compete for the prize, took the slightest notice of the sugges- 
tion. It goes without saying that the members of the Historical 
Society are much chagrined and disappointed at this response 
to their efforts to promote the study and appreciation of our 
Catholic American history. How can students be reproached 
for their ignorance of Catholic American history when the 
directors of their studies manifest such continued indifference 
to the necessity for work of this kind, and, unpleasant as the 
statement of this truth must be, give constant manifestation of 
their own lamentable ignorance in the same department? 

There is hope for a change perhaps in the new idea proposed 
by the Knights of Columbus to organize and finance a commis- 
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sion which will conduct the research work and other labor neces- 
sary for the compilation of a cycle of pamphlets dealing with 
our history and the industrious study of its original sources. 
These pamphlets are to be distributed broadcast and may thus 
popularize the acquiring of this much neglected element of 
general information. The disinterested effort of the Knights 
of Columbus thus to hasten a much needed reform will -hearten 
those who have been vainly toiling so long in the same direction, 
and may shame into cooperation those to whose neglect and in- 
difference in the past the present conditions must chiefly be 
ascribed. Other promising auguries may be ascribed to Father 
O’Daniel’s recent life of Bishop Fenwick and the sample 
chapters of Dr. Zwierlein’s proposed memoir of Bishop 
McQuaid. Tuomas F, MEEHAN. 


THE WINDS 


Heirs of the sun and moon, 
Cousins of the stars, 

Flying to the open spaces 
From their stony bars. 


Clustered in the little parks, 
Camping on the piers— 
Yet their primal birthright 

After all the years. 


claiming 


Moon and stars and darkling 
Cloud—, God’s ancient lure, 
Man, His son, to draw uncaring 
Forth from hearth and door. 


These above, and on the face 
Chrism-kissing wind, 

“Who,” they say, “in any four walls 
Shall our spirits bind?” 


Heirs of the sun and moon 
Scoffing at their bars, 
In their souls the stir of pinions 
Thirsting for the stars. 
ELEANOR Rocers Cox. 


REVIEWS 


Henry Edward Manning, His Life and Labors. 
Lestiec. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $7.50. 

Mr. Leslie has done a good work in “Henry Edward Man- 
ning.” With great ease of expression and felicity of style he 
has traced the career of an intensely busy man of apparently 
great complexity of character from childhood to the grave, 
a span of eighty-four years. But excellent as is the book, it 
is not complete; for though Manning’s activities are fully 
enough described, he still remains what modern men are pleased 
to term a psychological puzzle. Zealous, persistent, demo- 
cratic and autocratic by turn, or, better, as occasion demanded, 
the Cardinal pursued many paths to the goal of his ambition. 
As a consequence, at different periods of his life, he was swayed 
by so great a variety of contradictory thoughts and emotions 
that he will always remain a mystery even to the psychoanalyst, 
to say nothing of the less pretentious biographer. Then too, Mr. 
Leslie wrote under the portentous shadow of Purcell, and no 
doubt often felt himself an apologist, rather than a biographer. 
And, in view of the reticences or omissions noticeable in the 
treatment of Manning’s controversy with the regulars, it is fair 
to assume that the author lacked certain important documents 
that could have been supplied by Rome and the English Jesuits. 
But when all criticism has been spoken, it must be admitted that 
Leslie has made Manning live and fight again, no small achieve- 
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ment, in view of the prophesy that Purcell had “killed the 
Cardinal forever.” 

The two most important chapters in the volume are “ The Re- 
ligious Orders” and “Ireland Again.” The latter is a straight- 
forward history of the Persico mission; Manning and Persico ap- 
pearing as friends of Ireland, the British Government playing the 
old selfish and dishonest role so well known to intelligent persons. 
Out of reverence for the dead Cardinal, perhaps little should 
be said about the contents of the other chapter. But on the other 
hand an impartial review demands a few words at least. Biog- 
raphy is governed by law, and this no doubt postulated the pub- 
lication of Manning’s strictures on the Jesuits. The greater the 
pity, for the Cardinal does credit neither to the dignity of his 
exalted office, nor to the learning that should distinguish a Prince 
of the Church. The document is not only highly emotional, but 
it is historically and theologically false. In fact the historical 
so far from fact that not one of them sees eye 
And the Cardinal’s notions on a 


and incorrect that 


implications are 
to eye with objegive truth. 
simple theological doctrine are 
the remarks based thereon are quite worthless from all points 
of view. Age and controlled emotions work havoc with minds. 
In compliment to Mr. Leslie, it must be said that unlike Mr. 
Snead-Cox he exhibits the fairness of a scholar in his treatment 
of this vexed problem. For the rest “ Henry Edward Manning” 
is a splendid volume, quite worthy of the pen of a Cambridge 
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scholar. 

La Philosophie Moderne Depuis Bacon Jusqu’a Leibnitz. 
Etudes Historiques. Par Gaston Sortatis, S.J. Tome Premier. 
Paris: P. Lethielleux. 10 Rue Cassette. 

The author of this splendid volume writes on a scale the 
breadth of which would have delighted Francis Bacon himself. 
In 540 pages packed with the soundest views and giving evidence 
of really encyclopedic knowledge of the philosophy of the seven- 
teenth century, Father Sortais had added another masterpiece to 
the twenty odd volumes he has already written on philosophy 
and cognate subjects. We trust that this veteran of letters will 
long be spared to complete his opus majus, the first instalment 
of which he here gives us. Bacon of course is the protagonist 
of the volume. All but eighty pages of the work are given over 
to the life, work and character of the English statesman-phil- 
osopher. A few forerunners of the designer of the “ Jnstauratio 
Magna” are studied and then Father Sortais plunges deep into 
the Bacon philosophy and the Baconian character, analysing and 
dissecting both with a thoroughness and impartiality, which have 
seldom been surpassed in Baconian literature. In the chap- 
ters which precede his study of Lord Verulam, the author 
sketches a few portraits of other heralds of the new learning, 
such as Pierre Ramus, Francis Sanchez, the Gallo-Portuguese, 
Acontio, Evarard Digby, William Temple and 
Nicholas Hemmingsen. Forgotten or neglected as these minor 
lights seem to be at the present time, they are thoroughly 
familiar to Father Sortais, who judiciously appraises their con- 
tributions to science and philosophy. 

The author then passes to the great English philosopher, 
omitting no point of Baconian history. He first studies Bacon’s 
England and gives a general idea of the “J/nstauratio Magna,” 
that bold attempt to outline new foundations for the edifice of 
human knowledge. He then exposes the principles of the 
Baconian classification, outlines the theses of natural theology 
admitted by Lord Verulam, his concept of man and his powers 
as considered in man himself, and finally his views of man as 
a social being. The writer in an interesting chapter then tries to 
gage the influence which the chancellor exerted on following ages 
in England, France, Germany, Holland and Italy. Father Sor- 
tais shows that Bacon was not the inventor of the inductive 
or the experimental method. Bacon made the mistake of assign- 
ing to science a purely utilitarian purpose. Personally he made 
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no important scientific discovery, nor can he claim any exclusive 
right to the great triumps of modern science. Bacon’s influence, 
however, is incontestable. He marked out the limits between 
ordinary and scientific induction. Taught by the Renaissance 
to trust the powers of the human mind, eager to conquer nature 
by the innate forces of man’s being, and to further the welfare 
of humanity, Bacon gathered into one common focus all the 
new-born tendencies of the age. He became their most eloquent 
spokesman. He claimed no other merit. He was a voice to 
insist on the already discovered truths of induction and the 
scientific method. He bade men extend the limits of their 
dominion over nature, as far as a great and good God would 
allow them. That was an ideal of which any scientist might 
be proud. But Bacon, says Father Sortais at the end of his 
scholarly study, is a “Janus bifrons.” There were two men in 
him, the scientist, the corrupt chancellor, the cringing slave of 
Genius he had. Moral greatness was denied him. 


5. @. 


power. 


An Awakening and What Followed. By James Kent Stone, 
S.T.D.,L.L.D., One Time President of Kenyon and Hobart Col- 
leges; Afterwards Father Fidelis of the Cross, Passionist. 
Notre Dame, Indiana: The Ave Maria Press. $1.50. 

Fifty years ago James Kent Stone gave us his apologia in 
“The Invitation Heeded,” a forceful book that attracted atten- 
tion from the beginning, and that has held a prominent place in 
polemical literature ever since. Now this book comes to us 
again in a new form and under a new title, to appeal to a new 
generation of readers. The opening of the older book has been 
discarded in favor of a chapter dealing with the intimate and 
mystical event that marked the beginning of the author’s con- 
version, the body of book has been recast in such a way as to 
eliminate all reference to local controversies raging at the time 
it was first written, and at the end have been added eleven 
chapters of personal reminiscence, with a prologue and an 
epilogue. This last section consists mainly of excerpts from 
letters to personal friends, telling of Father Fidelis’s experiences 
as a missionary priest in South America, Cuba, Texas, and 
Panama. These contain not so much as a reference to the main 
topic of the book, for they are simply fragmentary memories 
gathered together, but in them we sense the richness of the 
fifty years that have passed, the serenity and the full satisfaction 
that have come since the day of the winning of the battle that 
gave birth to the earlier book. 

A work that has endured the test of half a century needs no 
further recommendation. The new edition is in many ways more 
attractive than the old, with better print and spacing, though the 
elimination of many of the foot-notes will be felt by some 
readers to be a loss. The book stands as a veritable treasury 
of clear thought and forceful argument in favor of the Church 
Catholic. A. F. K. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


About Manning and Napoleon.—The two most important 
papers in the June Month are Father Pollen’s “Cardinal Man- 
ning and the Jesuits” and Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge’s “A 
Moral Estimate of Napoleon the Great.” The author of the 
first article shows that the Cardinal in his criticism of the 
Jesuits confused a bishop’s “perfection in practise” with the 
state of perfection by virtue of the special endeavors toward 
it professed by the religious. Regarding the charge that it was 
the Society of Jesus that “lost-’” England to the Faith, Father 
Pollen shows that the “ Tudor sovereigns, aided by reforming 
politicians from Thomas Cromwell and Cecil down to Oliver 
Cromwell and William of Nassau,” really robbed the English of 
Catholicism. ‘“ But for the fervor of the seminarists and of 
the regulars in making conversions, the Catholic side would 
have been entirely demolished.” Mr. Atteridge’s timely paper 
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on Napoleon reviews the great soldier’s career, dwelling espe- 
cially on his attitude toward the Church. He writes: 


There is no doubt that once his school days were over 
he had abandoned all practise of the religion he professed. 
. . . There was no formal apostasy from the religion in 
which he was born. But he was practically an 
atheist, undoubtedly, in the sense that belief in God, Creator 
and Judge, had no effect upon his moral conduct, for his 
whole life was stained by the grossest and most abandoned 
libertinism. 
The writer dates the beginning of Napoleon’s ruin from July 


6, 1809, when he had Pope Pius VII arrested. 





Light Essays and Verses—Mr. Charles S. Brooks, one of the 
amiable Elia’s numerous American imitators, has out a new 
volume of essays called “Hints to Pilgrims” (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, $2.50), of which the first paper gives the book its 
name, and the second, “I Plan a Vacation,” is the best. Mr. 
Brooks’s erudite familiarity with the haunts and habits of 
renowned writers is agreeably displayed in the essay on “ The 
Posture of Authors.” There are amusing recollections of his 
boyhood in the paper called “ At a Toy-Shop Window,” and the 
predicaments that arise from the necessity of “ Finding a Plot” 
are quite entertainingly described. But the humor of “A Visit 
to a Poet” and “In Praise of a Lawn-Mower” runs rather 
thin. “If this is Fifth Avenue,” Mr. Brooks heard a dazzled 
stranger comment on a New York bus-top, “ what must First 
Avenue be like!” Robert W. Service’s books of verse are 
reputed to be best-sellers. His latest volume, “ Ballads of a 
Bohemian” (Barse & Hopkins, Newark, N. J.), is a lyrical 
description of life in the Latin Quarter, Paris. His books, as 
he confesses, cost him little labor. Here is the author's recipe: 
“Get a Roget's ‘ Thesaurus, a rhyming dictionary: sit before 
a typewriter with a strong glass of coffee at your elbow, and 
just click the stuff off.” No doubt many of Mr. Service's 
readers think he writes real poetry. 








A Retreat Book.—In “The Christian Mind” (Herder, $1.50) 
Dom Anscar Vonier, O. S. B., has given us something like a 
classic, all the more noteworthy in this day when we are too 
often assailed with jejune treatises in asceticism. Here is a 
philosophy, clearly established in the opening pages, documented 
later by the forceful quotations from St. Paul, and growing to 
an alluring persuasion, a call to “Put ye on Christ,” in the 
splendid chapters at the close, splendid indeed with considera- 
tions for thought and life. It is a study of Christian character, 
as opposed to Christian theology. Dom Vonier conducts the 
study in the manner of a master. “It is one of the characteris- 
tics of the Christian mind to be so totally misunderstood by the 
ordinary religious mind of the orthodox believers in God and 
His works, as to make the extermination of it an apparent serv- 
ice rendered to God,” an echo of a far-off prophecy of Our Lord 
about the persecution of “the world.” ‘ The Christian Mind” 
is a religious philosophy based on a Divine Personality and Dom 
Vonier proves this in a style that is as patent and clear as 
anything out of the Middle Ages. An excellent book for the 
important “school of life” during summer retreats. 





For Priests and Seminarians.—The work of Father Schonegger, 
“De Poenis Ecclesiasticis,” (Pustet) in adapting Father Noldin’s 
treatise on ecclesiastical penalties to the prescriptions of the 
New Code of Canon Law is excellent and cannot but meet with 
high appreciation. The learned author will, no doubt, be glad 
to have his attention called to one or two inaccuracies, such as 
the distinction made in n. 32, 1, 2, the citing of Canon vi., 5, the 
bearing of the decree of the Holy Office, Jan. 18, 1896 (n. 76, a). 
——The “ Repetitorium Theologiae Fundamentalis,” (Pustet) 
composed by Father Virgilio Wass, O. M. Cap., will prove an 
unmixed blessing to those who have to face examinations on the 
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mission of Christ, the Church, Scripture and Tradition——The 
only objection that can be made to the “ Dictionary of the Vulgate 
New Testament” (Macmillan), by J. M. Harden, D. D., is that 
certain words, such as episcopus, justitia, are translated so as to 
agree with the King James’ Version of Holy Scripture——The 
Rev. Willibald Hackner offers the reading public a booklet called 
“The Essence of the Holy Mass,” (Herder, $0.25) in which he 
maintains that the Mass is not a sacrificium consummatum, but a 
real sacrificium ratum, that is to say, an oblation consisting 
essentially in the interior sacrificial acts of Christ and in a poten- 
tial destruction of the victim. The destruction of the victim is 
potential, because, by virtue of the consummation on the Cross, 
the Father dispenses with a repeated shedding of the victim’s 
blood. 


Summer Novels.—“ Vision House,” by C. N. and A. M. Wil- 
liamson, “The Come Back,” by Carolyn Wells, and “ Four 
Corners,” by Clifford Raymond (Doran, $1.90 each), are inter- 
esting novels. The first describes how a rough and ready 
Westerner wins the heart and the hand of a celebrated actress; 
the second, after leaving the hero supposedly dead in the wilds 
of the northland, unfolds a plot in which a Spiritistic medium 
plays no mean part; the third is the mysterious story of four 
corner houses and serves to bring out the moral that the mills 
of the gods grind slowly but withal thoroughly. In contrast to 
these three novels attention may be called to “ Our Little Life” 
(Stokes), by J. C. Sime, wherein is sketched a quiet but fairly 
interesting character-study of two ordinary human beings, an 
unsuccessful and unenterprising author and a self-sacrificing 
weman. In “Seeds of Enchantment” (Doubleday), Gilbert 
Frankau has written a novel of a lost French colony in China, 
which contains many good descriptive passages and just as 
many improbable situations. Tedious dialogue abounds in the 
book. ‘“ The Green God’s Pavilion” (Stokes), by Mabel Wood 
Martin has the Philippines for a setting and an American school 
teacher for a heroine. Life in the Islands during the early days 
of the American occupation is well described, but the value of 
the plot is negligible———Christopher Morley’s eleven light 
“Tales From a Rolltop Desk” (Doubleday, $1.75), are amusing 
but of little lasting value-——“ Three Loving Ladies” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $2.00), by the Hon. Mrs. Dowdall, a new English 
novelist, is a rather bitter satire on the foibles and weaknesses 
of her sex. The book’s characterizations are clever, its plot 


very slight, and its “ views” shallow and numerous. 


-Dr. Sigerson’s Sonnet.—The following poem is from the pen of 
George Sigerson, M. D., F. R. U. I., who, among other notable 
things in literature, is the author of that classic rendition of 
early Irish poetry, ‘“‘ The Bards of the Gael and the Gall.” Though 
beyond his ninetieth year he is still writing. His gifted daughter, 
Dora, (Mrs. Clement Shorter, to whom the sonnet is addressed, ) 
was an intimate friend of the late Imogen Guiney, whose praises 
Dr. Sigerson here sings, and their charming correspondence will 
soon be a valuable addition to the literature of letters: 


Dear dweller in a world unknown, 
Whose shining spirits walk our seas, 
In clouds of floating harmonies, 

From Hesperidian cities flown! 

We hear their voices shoreward blown, 
With kiss of freedom’s living breeze— 
Paeans of new-born destinies, 

And death songs of a race o’erthrown. 
One voice comes clear of all the choir, 
Sweet as the ripe Falernian wine, 

That thrills as thrilled the classic lyre: 
In thee still glows that Light Divine 
That touched the Hellas-heart with fire, 
And kept night-watch in Palestine. 
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An Archbishop’s Americanization Plan. 

PEAKING roughly, about 24,000,000 people have come into 
this country from foreign lands from the time of the first 
Continental Congress to 1910. It has been estimated that over 
22,000,000 came from Europe; 1,500,000 from Norway and Sweden, 
3,000,000 from England, 5,000,000 from Germany, and from 
Ireland, the smallest of this group, about 4,000,000. This Celtic 
exodus is particularly noted here, because it was almost entirely 
Catholic, and was made up of men who because of their faith, 
easily grasped the splendid ideals of American citizenship. What 
has been called “the newer immigration” set in about thirty 
years ago. It represents a falling-off in immigration from Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, England and Ireland; while the Italian 
lazzarone, the peasant from the Carpathian foothills, and the pro- 
scribed trader from Galicia are entering in ever-increasing num- 
bers. Owing the sharp racial differences, these people tend to 
remain aloof in the United States, pitied and scorned ly turns, 

and are only with difficulty assimilated into our civil life. 


THE New ALLoy 


N Pittsburgh alone, the “alloy” from Portugal, Spain, Italy, 

Russia, Finland, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Serbia, Montenegro, Greece and Turkey, was made up accord- 
ing to the census of 1910, of 107,394 individuals. 

It would be safe to say that in the Pittsburgh diocese greater 
numbers of the “newer” immigration have settled than in any 
diocese in the United States. These poor people, torn from the 
friendly environs of their native lands, came drifting into the 
valleys and scattered themselves over the hills of the coal, coke 
and manufacturing regions of Western Pennsylvania. 

Bearing in mind the number of Catholics that must form a 
considerable part of this immigration, it is not hard to visualize 
the responsibility of the head of the Church in the Fittsburgh 
diocese. Accordingly, into the most inaccessible places Arch- 
bishop Canevin, acting through the Mission Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, followed the immigrant. He found him 
among the bunk-houses, in the pit, at work in the mill, some- 
times indifferent, sometimes sullen, sometimes broken-hearted, 
often the victim of “industrialism” or of those parasites who 
carry on a brokerage in citizenship. 

The personnel of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is 
composed of the most intelligent and hard working men and 
women in the diocese. Under the direction of Father Lawless 
and Father Heinrich the work of Christianizing and Americaniz- 
ing goes on winter and summer. In rain and shine, often traveling 
on foot over hills and into impossible places, sometimes hungry, 
the good men and women of the Confraternity Sunday after 
Sunday go out on the work of “ Americanization,” of making 
converts, of bringing back to the Faith many who had fallen 
away; teaching acts of faith, hope and charity, the act of con- 
trition, the Ten Commandments of God, the Commandments of 
the Church; teaching the principal mysteries of religion, how to 
say the rosary; teaching that “for the children of the Church 
obedience to the civil power is mot a submission to force 
nor merely a compliance with a condition for peace and security, 
but a religious duty founded on obedience to God, by whose 
authority the civil magistrate exercises his power.” 


PractTIcAL RESULTS 


AST year’s report shows 193 active missions with 675 teach- 

ers and an average attendance of about 10,000 children. 
There were 331 Confirmations and 1,751 First Communions, and 
1,537 children were taken from Protestant Sunday schools. 
Catholic literature to the extent of 39,247 pieces was distributed. 
It is this weaning away of children from the Catholic Faith 
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that feeds the ranks of those who oppose all form of order, for 
the children, suborned by revivalists, are finally neglected. Nor 
when strenuous objection is made to these practises can it be 
said that the Archbishop minimized the importance of Plymouth 
Rock or the ruined church on the James River; he merely insisted 
that the altar-stone has done more to promote civil allegiance 
among Catholics than rhetoric. That is why he took the stand 
that the children of the immigrant must be instructed in the 
Catechism and Bible history, and why he insisted that the teacher 
must be efficient. So he drew up an admirable plan of organi- 
zation for the Confraternity in the Pittsburgh diocese. Zeal is 
splendid, but attention must be given to the training of catechists, 
and he insisted that that training 

Should be a special work in all our seminaries and normal 

schools for Catholic teachers, as no one is fit to care for 

souls in a parish, or teach in a Catholic school, who is not 
properly trained to instruct the young in Christian truth 
and virtue. Those men and women who are selected to teach 
in Sunday Schools should also be given a course in the 
method of teaching Catechism, so that the best results may 
be obtained from their zealous and devoted efforts. 

And further, knowing “it is vain to expect a harvest where no 

seed has been sown,” he sent out into these industrial foothills 

and valleys a band of “fishers,” admonishing them to go 

From house to house, advising the parents that a Catechism 

class is being conducted in their district at such a place and 

at such a time; obtain the name and address of the family 
and the name and age of each child; urge the parents to send 
their children to class. Where the people of the district are 
foreign, the teachers should have some one accompany them 
who can speak the language in order that the parents may 
understand the nature of the visit. If the children do not 
come to class, follow-up visits should be made until they 
attend regularly. When “fishing,” it is well to distribute 

Catholic literature and religious articles (holy cards, medals, 

etc.). Prudent and tactful inquiries should be made of the 

older people regarding attendance at Holy Mass, mixed mar- 
riages, children not baptized, reception of the sacraments, 
etc. 

Such in brief is a plan for “ Americanization,” founded on the 
true principle that “All power is of God,” that is being carried 
out in Western Pennsylvania. It is based on the solid ground- 
work of Catholic education. The new barbarism that wise men 
sense will not come as the Scythian cavalry and their herds of 
cattle or as the war-like races from the North and East who 
carried desolation to the gates of Rome, but it will be none 
the less sure and swift if belief in Christian charity and Chris- 
tian hope is destroyed, and in place thereof the Prussianizing 
influence of bigotry prevails. The errors of one generation, per- 
sisted in, often ruin the next. 

T. J. FLAHERTY. 


ECONOMICS 
Taxes and the Sterling-Towner Bill 


= acceptance of the provisions of the Sterling-Towner bill 
is conditioned, financially, on a State spending at least as 
many dollars on education during the year of acceptance as it 
spent the year before. Under this intentionally simple require- 
ment, no State can be barred. Since all the States are eligible, 
if the bill is passed all will join in the scheme, the States that 
pay the largest amounts of Federal taxes, in order that they 
may regain as much as possible of their forced and unequal 
assessments; the “sparsely settled” States, that they may get 
all that is coming to them at the expense of the poor, tax- 
paying consumers in congested centers. When, in addition to 
the benefit of country air, hot and cold running-water and equal- 
ized educational opportunities are the free possessions of the 
embryonic community, there will be no city-flat dwellers. They 
will be taxed to death. 

If the realization of Smith-Towner schools would aid in mak- 
ing known to the working people who pay all taxes, the venture 
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might be well worth the cost. But, the success of the bill and the 
perpetuation of its provisions, depend on the continued economic 
stupidity of the people. Sterling-Towner schools would be a 
monument to ignorance and political log-rolling, and the teach- 
ing in such schools must nurture that ignorance in order that 


they may exist. 


FINANCIAL INJUSTICE 


Nanny financial injustice of the proposed act is indicated by 
the share of the $100,000,000 that would go to Alabama, con- 
sidering the Federal bonus either as a “ fifty-fifty” scheme or 
as a gratuity requiring from the State merely polite acceptance. 
According to report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
Alabama paid into the Federal Treasury $18,342,065, and would 
receive under the Sterling-Towner bill $2,221,000, which repre- 
sents twelve per cent of that State’s contribution to the Govern- 
ment’s total assessment. Massachusetts, paying an internal 
revenue tax of $352,022,233 for the same year, would receive 
for her schools $3,644,000, being little more than one per cent 
of the total tax sent to Washington. Since, however, a portion 
of the tax credited to Massachusetts may, possibly, be paid by 
the people of Alabama in the high prices of goods from the 
Northern State, it is likely that these figures do not tell the true 
story, but, making all allowances, it stands out that the Smith- 
Towner bill takes from the North for the benefit of the South. 
Again, if the bill can be interpreted as a “ fifty-fifty”” proposi- 
tion, it will fail as a bait to catch our schools in the bureaucratic 
net. The States of the North, raising one “ fifty-fifty” sum at 
home, and called upon to pay to the Federal Government some- 
thing more than the other “fifty-fifty” sum to be returned to 
them from Washington, would be enabled to get their full quota 
of the fund by an additional expenditure of a smaller percentage 
of their present school-tax than would the schools of the South. 
In other words, it would be much harder for the South to win 
the prize that is represented as being specially designed for it, 
than it would be for the North. For example, ex-Commissioner 
Claxton reports that in 1918 the United States spent $762,259,154 
for public education, elementary and secondary, which makes a 
per capita cost of less than $8.00. But, Massachusetts, and other 
Northern States, pay more than $8.00 per capita for public school 
education, and, on a “ fifty-fifty” basis, could secure the bonus 
by an additional educational tax of less than twelve per cent. 
The per capita public school appropriation of Alabama is just 
under three dollars. The Federal bounty, without “ matching” 
by the State, would increase Alabama’s per capita expenditure 
to approximately $4.00, and would leave it a long way from 
“ equalizing ” educational opportunities with the Northern States. 
If Alabama, and the States of Arkansas and Georgia, were 
obliged to “match” their respective Federal apportionments, 
they would have to increase their school taxes more than thirty 
per cent. So, as the Smith-Towner bill was framed, and has 
been modified, for the purpose of passing it, there can be no 
doubt but that it is not traveling with the impedimenta of 
“fifty-fifty” propositions. Such States as New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts and Illinois, could secure their Federal 
bonus by an additional expenditure of twelve per cent for public 
school education. But, of course, this does not include the 
amount they would be compelled to pay to help out the South. 


THE Worker Pays 


ANY of the opponents of the Sterling-Towner bill are, I 

regret to say, advocates of bureaucratic. plans that are but 
little less obnoxious; plans that entail the expenditure of Fede- 
ral money for sectional benefits and private gain. It is now pro- 
posed to spend a billion dollars in a year on a national road- 
building program, and this is to be put throught under the guise 
of giving employment to 1,000,000 men. The building of roads 
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adds value to the privately-owned lands that border the roads, 
at the expense of people who know little more of highways 
than the route from their tenement to the factory. Yet, the 
denouncer of the Smith-Towner bill as an extravagance and an 
injustice, has the blessed inconsistency of supporting any other 
Federal proposal that will make jobs, not understanding that it 
is only the production of goods that are available to the people 
that makes a prosperous country. Of course, good schools and 
good roads are most desirable, but there is no question but 
that the problem of good housing conditions ought to have 
first consideration, and government expenditure is to a great 
extent responsible for the present shortage of homes for the 
people. But the main point is to make it known that sectional 
expenditures are a cost to those who receive none of the 
benefits. 

That phrase of ridicule, “lifting oneself by one’s bootstraps,” 
ought to have been reserved to describe the attempt of a gov- 
ernment to aid its people by the expenditure of money that it 
takes from them and then returns a smaller amount than it takes. 
To increase the cost cf education in the North in order to aid 
the children in the schools of the South, at an expense to the 
North, must disadvantage Northern children, through the in- 
ability of their tax-burdened parents to stretch their earnings 
to the extent of supporting their own schools, give forced con 
tributions to those of the South, and at the same time keep their 
own children at school. 

To hold that all public expenditure must be a burden on the 
workers mainly, can no longer be considered Socialist, since it 
has been approved by Oliver Wendell Holmes, Federal Supreme 
Court Justice. After the people become acquainted with that 
statement, iet us hope they will be prepared to receive the truth, 
that, not only is public expenditure a cost to the workers alone, 
but that the greater the public expenditure the greater the rate 
of profit to capital. If it were otherwise, there would not be so 
much public expenditure. M. R. Connery. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


New Congregation Devoted to 
Women University Students 
HE presence among us of Sister A. M. Bischoff, foundress 
of the Society of the Saviour, calls attention to this new 
institution whose formation we are witnessing today. “I un- 
derstand very well that God can inspire a soul with such a 
thought,” Pope Benedict XV said, in reference to the purpose 
of her organization. He himself received her vows in 1915 
and blessed her enterprise. This consisted in establishing a society 
of cultured women whose special vocation it is to take complete 
care of female students in non-Catholic universities. To appre- 
ciate the importance of her work we must remember that in 
many of the European countries no Catholic universities exist, 
and Catholic students are constantly exposed to the loss of 
faith, or at least the lessening of their religious fervor. Yet 
with the great opportunities offered them today, these women 
will hereafter hold positions of influence as teachers in acad- 
emies and colleges, as physicians and hospital officials, as social 
and literary workers, and even as members of city councils and 
national governments. It is an undertaking, therefore, ur- 
gently needed for the good of Church and State in Europe. 
The Society of the Saviour lodges and boards these girls at a 
very nominal sum, strengthens their faith, satisfies their intel- 
lectual aspirations, protects their womanly dignity, offers help 
in their pecuniary needs and is constantly occupied with providing 
for their physical well being. In brief, it is the purpose of these 
cultured women to do for the girls what their own mothers 
would wish to do for them. The grounds and group of build- 
ings already in the possession of the Sisters at the University of 
Bonn offer to the girls spacious gardens, large dining rooms, a 
club house, two libraries of Catholic and scientific literature. a 
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pharmacy and dentist office, a music hall, auditorium, chapel 
and a retreat house where spiritual exercises are given by 
Fathers of different Religious Orders. A school for the for- 
mation of Catholic housemaids is also added. One of the Sisters 
acts as dentist, another as trained nurse, another as instructor 
in music and literature, etc. Since students are very poor, the 
modest price of seven dollars is asked per month for boarding 
and lodging. Students cannot pay more. It is for this reason 
that help is asked by the Sisters at the present critical moment. 
The following hearty approval has been sent to the foundress 
by the Holy Father, through Cardinal Gasparri: 

His Holiness has received, through the intermediary of 
the Apostolic Nuncio of Bavaria, your dutiful and courte- 
ous letter with regard to the Christian social work which 
you propose to found for the moral and religious benefit, 
in particular, of young girls frequenting university courses. 
His Holiness is fully aware of the grave dangers to which 
the young are exposed, who find themselves obliged to 
spend the greater part of the year far from home and from 
the salutary and watchful supervision of their - parents. 
Any plan, therefore, which in any way supplies the 
place of the paternal home and the vigilance of parents 
during the scholastic year must meet with the Pontiff’s 
approval. His Holiness, therefore, hopes that with the 
Divine assistance, which cannot fail a work directed to the 
sanctification of souls and ultimately to the glory of God, 
your labors may bring forth copious and consoling fruits. 
With such hopes before Him, and in order to encourage 
you, the Holy Father grants from His heart to you and to 
all those who will contribute to the foundation and increase 
of this providential undertaking, the Apostolic benediction. 
The General of the Jesuit Order and the Primate of the 

Benedictines have both taken a paternal and active interest in 
the Constitution of the new Society, which it is hoped will soon 
be ranked as a Religious Congregation, “Child of God,” said 
Cardinal Fruewirth, former General of the Dominicans and 
then Papal Nuncio in Germany, “this is God’s work. I have 
always wished a foundation such as this.” Father Gilbert, O.P., 
the celebrated French Dominican, visited the new establishment 
at Bonn and wished to have a similar institution at Paris. It is 
the intention of the Society to spread into France, Italy, Austria, 
Switzerland and the United States. Its immediate need is the 
collection of $50,000 for the conservation and solid development 
of the Bonn institute. Gifts may be sent to the account of the 
Society of the Saviour, opened at the Equitable Trust Company, 
37 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. A few large donations of 
$500 have already been given, which assure to the benefactor 
the lasting privileges and perpetual title of founder of the Bonn 
establishment. 





The Golden Key to 
Success 
¢¢ A CALL came to our Preparatory School on May 17 that 
« Chief Justice White was dying and wished to receive 
the Last Sacraments,” says the Newprep News of Garrett Park, 
which carries with it the traditions of Georgetown University. 
“Tt was from our little chapel that the sacred things necessary 
for the ‘last anointing’ were carried by the priest to the bed- 
side of the dying Justice.” The writer then recounts how over 
sixty years ago Chief Justice White had been a boy in their school 
and received Holy Communion with his fellow sodalists, even as 
now the Sodality members, wearing medals of the Immaculate 
Conception, assisted at Mass and received Holy Communion 
for the repose of his soul. Worthy to be pondered, too, by our 
Catholic young men and women are the words spoken on that 
occasion by the Sodality director: 

Boys, learn from the public career of Edward Douglas 
White never to complain that this country, which Catholics 
discovered and explored, has denied you positions of honor 
and trust on account of your religion. We hear such com- 
plaints at times, and there may be a grain of truth in such 


vaporings; but I say to you, fit yourselves for the post of 
honor or power as Mr. White did, and you will extort recog- 
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nition from the most reluctant quarters in our country. To 
proclaim that you are not chosen for this or that position 
in the Cabinet or elsewhere is but to acknowledge your 
mediocrity or inefficiency. 

Prepare now. Be ready when you are men. The readi- 
ness is all as well for high office as for death. Why did 
Edward White leap from the Preparatory School through 
battlefields and law books to the glory which we know he 
deserves? Because as a boy, and as a young man, and as 
an aged man he was never afraid of work. He had the 
courage to fight intellectual laziness and to qualify himself 
for the highest and best our nation could give, and he got it. 
His fitness for high office compelled the recognition of men 
who differed with him in many things. 


While Mr. White, as the speaker strikingly pointed out, was a 
Catholic, an ex-Confederate soldier and an Andrew Jackson 
Democrat, Mr. Howard Taft, who appointed him to his high 
office, was a Protestant, a stanch Northerner and a dyed-in-the- 
wool Republican. Let our students render themselves worthy 
and there will be scope sufficient for all their energy and all 
the talent that God may have given them. Work, is the key to 
success and purity of intention the heavenly alchemy that lends 
high purpose to our striving. 





World-Wide Itinerary of 
a Two-Cent Stamp 
VERY now and then the Postal Department takes such pains 
that we forget all our occasional vexations, says one of the 
Fathers of the Divine Word, at Techny, Ill. In illustration he 
presents, in the Familienblatt, a reproduction of the stamped side 
of an envelope which was originally destined for Chicago, but 
bears a variety of canceled addresses indicating an almost world- 
wide itinerary. Starting out from Techny it safely reached its 
first address, thence it was forwarded to San Francisco, thence 
to China, from China to the Philippines, from Manila to San 
Francisco, then clear across the United States to New York, 
and from New York back to Techny. The editor pleasantly 
remarks that Miss E. A. Austin, to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed at her supposed residence in Chicago, may perhaps be 
glad that it never reached her. It contained merely an appeal 
for a donation. The Fathers at Techny are still wrestling with 
the problem of completing the necessary chapel for their mission 
students. 





Six Commandments for the 
Modern Capitalist 
UR daily papers recently published an excellent code of 
“six commandments for the modern capitalist,’ which were 
proposed in an address delivered in Spain before a gathering 
comprising representatives of all the Spanish societies of em- 
ployers and workers. They are as follows: 

First—To give an example to others and not content him- 
self with a life of ease. 

Second—Not to despise the efforts of the workers to im- 
prove their condition. 

Third—To use his wealth in a natural way by employing 
it to increase the prosperity of all. 

Fourth—To apply himself to production for the general 
benefit, instead of thinking duty is fulfilled by regular church- 
going and the saluting of the national flag, while at the same 
time he appropriates the major portion of the products of 
the earth. 

Fifth—To respect the associations of the workers. 

Sixth—To avoid the adoption of violence, because repres- 
sion engenders revolution. 

There is nothing new for the Catholic in these “ command- 
ments,” as the press chooses to call them. They are the simple 
application of the principles that have been tirelessly enunciated 
by the Supreme Pontiffs of the Church and the Catholic Hier- 
archies throughout the world. It is gratifying to see such 
prominence given them, but it will be far more gratifying to see 
them observed. 








